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matically protected against damage at every point where 
emergency might arise. EXCLUSIVE. 
ING ouT LENS MOUNT _— Easy access to film 
channel and aperture plate for removal of dirt and grit. Pre 
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Build your own 


00L MOVIE LIBRARY 


with CASTLE FILMS 


for as little as 


73 


SILENT... 


OWN THESE GREAT NEW FILMS! 


Yes! You can own great new Castle Films educa- 
tional moving pictures at these prices! Only Castle 
Films brings you such a wide selection of titles at 
such low cost! Now you need not wait to give your 
students the thrilling advantage of visual educa- 
tion! Supplement Geography, History, Zoology, 
Physical Education, and other subjects with these 
teaching films! Below are a few of the titles available. 
Write for Castle Films’ Complete New Educational 


Films Catalogue! 





RECOMMENDED MOVIES 
FOR EDUCATIONAL SHOWINGS! 


WILD ELEPHANT ROUND-UP MYSTIC INDIA 

ARCTIC THRILLS NATIVE AFRICA 

YOSEMITE CALIFORNIA PICTURE BOOK 
MEXICO WINGS OVER WORLD WONDERS 
DAY AT THE Z00 SOUTH AMERICA 





CARTOONS IN COLOR OR BLACK AND WHITE 




















“LAND OF THE INCAS” “OLD SPAIN” 


An authentic study of theinher- Romantic beauty of castles and 


i 


tors of a mighty past. Majestic cathedrals. The Alhambra. Se- 


Andes. Llama caravans. Scenes’ ville. Golden moments in the 
your students will treasure. land of the Dons. 


LOW COST 


16 mm. 16 mm. 8 mm. 
titled edition telesales Mele tities! titled edition 


wn at §$8.75| 2044" $17.50 | 04,48 $5.50 


Castle Films’ Complete New Edu- 
@ cational Films Catalogue! Send 


for it today! 
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CASTLE FILMS ) ADDRESS : 
RCA BLDG. FIELD BLDG. RUSS BLDG. > NEAREST g 
NEW YORK CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO ) OFFICE : 
Please send me your New Educational Films Catalogue. : 
Name_—__— : 
Address : 
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RCA Motion Picture 
Sound Equipment is 
the Choice of over 


6000 Theatres 
* 





Give Your Pictures the “BIG TIME” 
Projection They Deserve with 


RCA 16 mm. SOUND FILM PROJECTOR 





Finer, clearer sound...Moreeven __ of theatres, this projector has over- 
light distribution on screen... size reflector, condenser and objec-: 
Greater operating simplicity. It’s tive lens which provide more even 
years ahead...16 superior features __ distribution of light on the screen. 
... yet is priced with the lowest! Sound is full, clear and more bril- 


liant—at either high or low volume 

(;" your pictures new sparkle | —because of film take-up equalizer 
your sound new life—with —_ and superb electrodynamic speaker. 

the sensational RCA 16 mm. Sound To greatly simplify threading, this 


Film Projector. projector has threading line cast on 

The finer performance and greater projection block. All size reels may 
operating simplicity of this instru- be quickly rewound by motor. 
ment are the result of RCA engi- Low in cost, easy to carry, this 
neering. Designed by the men who equipment is just what you’ve been 
build RCA equipment used in looking for to make every lesson 
Hollywood studios and in thousands live! 


~—-ROXY THEATRE 
on New York’s Broadway has RCA 
‘ Modern schools stay modern 


Motion Picture Sound Equipment. Over with RCA Tubes in their sound 

equipment. Trademark ““RCA 
6000 theatres on the other Broadways Victor’ Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. by 
RCA Mfg. Co., Inc. In Canada, 
RCAVictor Co., Ltd., Montreal 





of America are similarl) equipped to 
provide their audiences with the finest 


performance ! 
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Educational Dept. (E-10) 
RCA Manufacturing Co., Inc. 
Camden, New Jersey 
Send complete information regar 1- 
ing RCA 16 mm. Sound Film Projector. 
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VISUAL aid program is an added item of ex- 
pense. In addition to the cost of the projector or 
projectors, there is the expense of films and 
slides. One may ask, “Can this expense be justified 


on the basis of educational terms ?” 

This can be answered in the affirmative, only when 
visual materials are used in correlation with other 
materials in the classroom. The visual lesson should 
be viewed by the students as a regular part of the 
classroom procedure, and never as a “Picture Show.” 
The teacher should have definite objectives or aims 
in mind when using the visual material. If visual 
materials are used merely as something to fill in the 
period, then, of course, the greatest portion of their 
value as a teaching aid is lost. Therefore, if one is to 
get the maximum value from the film, he must not 
only have definite aims and objectives in mind, but 
procedures and certain class activities as well. True, 
many worthwhile activities will be suggested by the 
students after viewing the film, but the teacher should 
be in a position to lead the class to suggest certain 
activities that will call for further study of certain 
interests brought about by the use of the film or slides. 

What then is the exact procedure for the teacher who 
wishes to use visual materials so as to get the maximum 
value from them as a teaching aid? It is impossible 
for any one to state an exact method or procedure. 


A pioneer woman spinning cloth 
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ALVIN B. ROBERTS 


Principal, Haw Creek Township 
High School, Gilson, Illinois 


Grinding cane in 
old sugar mill 


However, certain facts which will be helpful to the 
teacher in planning a visual lesson can be suggested. 
In planning to use a film the teacher should be able 





to answer the following questions: 

1. What does the film contain? 

2. Does this content correlate nicely with text- 
hook and other reference materials studied or to be 
studied ? 

3. Is the content suited to the grade level of the 
class to which it is to be presented? 

4. If not, what steps are necessary to bring it up, 
or step it down to the desired grade level ? 

5. What portion of the film will most likely need 
to be presented a second or third time? 

6. Where in the unit shall the film be presented? 
That is, as an introduction, to give information on a 
certain portion, or as a rapid review of material studied. 

7. What is the major aim or objective to be attained ? 

8. What are the specific objectives or aims? 

9. What method or methods of presentation will best 





accomplish the stated objectives or aims? 

10. What type of follow-up work or activities will 
secure best results? 

In order to make the above suggestions more prac 
tical, consider the silent classroom film ““The Old South’’* 
from the standpoint of using it in connection with a 
junior class in American History. A preview of the 


Passing through the swamp canal 











*An Eastman Teaching Film. All accompanying illustrations are fromt in 


October, 1941 


Wand a Film 


The fundamentals of effective film teach- 
ing technique concretely illustrated by a 
complete film-lesson with a specific film. 


The Waterwheel of 
an old sawmill. 





film, or study of the manual shows that the film is 4. To learn how the plantation method drew 
divided into four parts: The Land and People, Pro most of the capital away from industry 
ducts, Communications, Plantation Life. into agriculture. 

Naturally, this is related to the unit of study pre 5. To learn something of the life of the plant- 
ceding the Civil War. Since the students are rather ers, and the social leaders of the South. 
mature, and since the film does not deal with any 6. To gain a better understanding of slavery 
complicated processes, probably two showings will be through observation of the slaves at work 
sufficient. If one is to effect an economy of time in the and at play. 
learning processes through the use of visual aids, then 7. To gain a knowledge of transportation in 
this film should be used to introduce the unit. the South : ns ; 

The general objective, specific aims, approach for 8. To appreciate OES fully the position of the 
study, and suggestions for further use of the filn = white people "= the South. . 
will be found in the following outline 9. To learn something of the educational sys- 

tem of the Old South. 
UNIT—“The Old South” Il. Approach for this study 
(for American History. Tunior class) \. Reports from students covering topics sug- 


gested above. 
Pass ot 4 - . ony . > ’ > . og 4 
[. Brief introductory statement 8. Students report on the Old South from actual 


A. To give the students a better understanding observation. 


and appreciation of the South as it was be C. Music using the more familiar songs of the 
fore the Civil War. Southland, such as Swanee River, Old Black 
B. Specific aims Joe, ete. 
1. To give the students a better understanding D. Use of film “The Old South”. 
of the territory included in the Old South 1. General view of the South using animated 


2. To learn something about agriculture 


the Old South. 


map showing area 
Methods of transportation. 
Methods of farming. 
Plantation life. 

5. The negro. 


> 


3. To learn how the plantation method ex 
ploited the soil. 


yi ot GW NO 


Dancing the polka at a mansion. 





A Colonial schoolroom in the South. 


OBIS nes. si aie 





m in this article and were furnished by courtesy of Eastman Classroom Films. 
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III. Suggestions for the use of the film 
A. Three specific uses. 

1. To introduce unit, arouse interest. 

2. To eliminate false impressions, clarify cer- 
tain concepts, stimulate more interest, 
arouse discussion, etc. 

3. To stimulate lasting interests, organize and 
summarize experiences. 

B. Use of additional visual aids, such as: 
The film slide. 

2. The lantern slide. 

3. Songs for group or solo. 

4. Poems, historical novels, etc. 

C. Pupil activities. 

1. An imaginary tour of the South using the 
various methods of transportation, hotels, 
etc., which were common during this period. 

2. Posters of slaves, auction block, or typical 
scenes of southern life. 

3. Letters to friends in other parts of the 
United States. 

4. A debate: Merits of the Plantation System 
or The Slave as an Essential Part of the 
Economic System of the South. 

5. Dramatization, class paper, etc. 


Even though the film is to be used in introducing 
the unit of work, this does not mean that the students 
need not make preparation before viewing it. The fol- 
lowing material should be brought out, either by the 
reports or by the teacher before the final showing of the 
film. This may be fitted to the sections of the film. 


1. The Land and Its People 


In thinking of the people of the South it is well to think 
of them in two groups: the small group of slave holders 
and planters, and a large group of non- slaveholding people. 
In this latter group there were possibly 6-8,000,000 whites. 
These people were scattered everywhere throughout the 
South—some of them farming, others working as overseers 
for the planters. To many of these people luxuries were 
practically unknown. Southern women played a very im- 
portant part in the development of the South. They took their 
place beside the men, as did the pioneer women of all sections 
of the United States, and helped wherever their help was 
necessary. It is well in our study of the South to note the 
distribution of the population as it was in 1860 and compare 
it with the distribution of the population in the North. 


2. Products 


One crop that was very important during the early period 
was peanuts. At that time they were called ground nuts 
and were used primarily as food for hogs. Now they are used 
extensively as food for human beings in the use of nuts, 
oils, and peanut butter. Most of the crops of the South 
require a much longer growing season than the crops of this 
section, and one finds, as shown upon an animated map, the 
growing region ranging from six to nine months.. Each of the 
seasonal belts has one or more outstanding products that will be 
shown during this section of the film. Probably everyone real- 
izes that one of the earliest crops of the South was tobacco. The 
English people learned its culture from the Indians. It was 
not until 1616, however, that a suitable method of curing had 
been devised which made the tobacco tasteful to the English. 
After that period it became the outstanding crop of Virginia. 
Virginia ranks third in the production of tobacco today, being 
surpassed only by North Carolina and Kentucky. This shift 
in tobacco production indicates how the soil fertility decreases 
in the tobacco areas. In the longest growing season of the South 
around the Gulf of Mexico sugar cane is produced. It was in the 
rice region of South Carolina that slavery was most deplorable. 
In the Carolinas rice and indigo became the leading crops. 
Sources of irrigation were devised in the region of the tides 
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so that with the incoming tide water could be held behind the 
dikes and used for irrigation. Floods, storms, and animals, 
such as muskrats and alligators caused much damage to the 
levees and dikes. The cost of the rice in this area was, con- 
sequently high. Gradually Arkansas, Texas, and Louisiana be 
came the leading centers of rice production, so that now the 
rice fields of the Old South are inhabited largely by water 
fowl. One would hardly think of the Old South or the South 
today without thinking of the cotton plant. The invention 
of the cotton gin made the production of this plant profitable, 
because great quantities of it could be cleaned from the seed 
in a very short period of time. It was also the introduction 
of the cotton gin that really fastened slavery upon the South, 
because, previous to its invention, many of the large slave 
owners had been considering plans of disposing of their 
slaves because they thought slaves were not profitable. 
Sometimes in thinking of the great plantations of the South 
one thinks of the enjoyable life that must have been led by 
the planter and his family. He does not think of the hard 
labor that must have been done. The felling of trees and the 
moving of stumps required a great deal of labor which was 
supplied by the slaves. Lumbering was important in the 
South along the fall line where water power was plentiful. 


3. Communication 

Transportation in the South preceding the Civil War was 
about on par with transportation throughout most of the west 
ern states, with the exception, of course, that there were 
more railroads in the North in 1860 than there were in the 
South. Tobacco was moved during the summer time when 
roads were at their best in large hogsheads, which were rigged 
up by axles and shafts and rolled to their destination. Hogs 
and cattle were driven to the slaughter houses of Baltimore, and 
here were the counterparts of the great cattle drives of the west- 
ern plains which came in the latter part of the century. Many of 
the people of the South allowed these drovers to turn their 
hogs into their fields of ripening grain and in this way they 
were saved the expense of harvesting, and this was the only 
method the small farmer had of raising cash. 


Canals played a very important part in transportation in 
this region. Then, of course, the outstanding method of trans- 
portation was the river steamer. To the planters of the South, 
who were naturally the social leaders, the steamer afforded a 
means of escape for a few months during the year to some of 
the northern cities. For the other people, the arrival of the 
steamer at the ducks was an occasion for celebration and a 
general holiday. It brought news of the other sections of the 
country, and there were always people who would entertain 
the crowd with stories, etc. 


4. Plantation Life 

No study of the South would be complete without giving a 
few minutes of consideration to the plantation system, which 
of course, includes the home of the planters. While it was 
true there were only a few thousand planters in the South, 
yet these people played a very important part in shaping the 
destiny of that section of the country. From their ranks 
came many of the most important men in the history of 
America, especially during the first period of the ninteenth 
century. For this reason alone, it seems that it is well to spend 
a little time in the study of the planter’s home, his form of 
amusement, and entertainment. 


The next major step is to plan the follow-up work. 
This should be done in such a way that the content of 
the film will be firmly fixed in the mind of the student, 
and the information so gained may serve as a back- 
ground for further study. The questions brought up 
by the student should be used first. Here are a few 
that were asked by members of the class in which this 
lesson was used. 


1. Were the slaves allowed to play as we see them here in 
this picture? 

2. Were the slaves educated? What was the average cost 
of the slaves? Wouldn’t it have been cheaper for the planter 
to hire labor rather than to buy and own the slaves? 


(Concluded on page 352) 
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A Filmstrip tor School- 
Community Relations 


HARRIS C. PALMER 


Director of Visual Education, 
Griswold High School, Jewett City, Connecticut 


Interesting evidence that the Filmstrip—as 
well as the Motion Picture—can be effect- 
ively used for “public relations” purposes. 


HE student population in most high schools throughout the 

country includes many out of town pupils paying tuition. The 

school authorities are continually seeking to promote interest 
in the school and to promote better relations with the nearby 
communities. In this respect Griswold High School is no excep- 
tion, and has found the filmstrip an excellent means of accom- 
plishing this end. 

The writer, aided by several pupils, took a series of candid 
shots which were titled “A Visit to Griswold High School”. The 
series included several views of the building and grounds, students 
in classes and in laboratories, and student activities. The com- 
pleted filmstrip contained approximately seventy-five frames about 
fifteen of which were descriptive titles, and the rest of which 
were pictures. 

A few suggestions may be helpful for those teachers who might 
wish to try such a project. An inexpensive 35 mm. camera with 
an {4.5 lens and a fast film produced good results. The most 
popular type of picture proved to be the unposed, although it 
was found necessary to have some of them posed. The posed 
pictures should be definitely in the minority. Experience suggests 
that the familiar “Year Book” type of groups should be avoided. 
It is well to include as many classes, activities, and different pupils 
as possible, because every parent will be looking for his son or 
daughter. The sequence of pictures was arranged to suggest 
the normal impressions gained by a visitor to the school, begin- 
ning with the arrival of the pupils in the morning and ending 
after their departure in the afternoon. Titles were written for 
each picture and additional descriptive material was placed on 
separate frames. The making of enlargements and the copying 
on positive film was done at the W.P.A. Visual Aids Center in 
New Haven where excellent work is done at a nominal cost. 
Teachers in every state where such Centers are located should 
take advantage of the service which is offered. Those who are 
not so fortunate can interest their camera club in the work of 
developing, enlarging, and copying on positive film. 

Filmstrips of this type are excellent for promoting interest in 
the senior high school, among the junior high pupils; for acquaint- 
ing Parent-Teacher organizations and other groups with the 
senior high school activities; and for increasing the interest of 
the senior high school pupils in departments other than those in 
which they are registered. We have found this film strip excellent 
for better acquainting the local school board as well as the school 
boards from patron towns with the work that is being done in the high 
school. 


= TRIGONOMETRY CLASS. 3 





Some scenes from the school-made filmstrip. 
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Scenes from two films in the Commission on Human Rela- 
tions series, which deal with the problems of youth: below, 
“Educating Father”; at right, “White Banners.” 





NE of the foremost demands imposed by the 
democratic way of life is that the people be 
informed on matters concerning personal and 
public welfare. The program for national defense im- 
plies far more than producing armaments and training 
skilled workers and fighting men. A broader defini- 


tion of the defense program encompasses an educational 


crusade for public enlightenment. An informed popu- 
lace is the democratic front line of fortifications. The 
urgent need is for a citizenry able to make an intelligent 
approach to the difficult problems of our day. American 
ideals cannot be safeguarded without thoughtful action. 
In defining and carrying out any foreign or domestic 
policy, our leaders must inevitably depend upon judic- 
ious popular support. Our democratic system will pre- 
vail so long as the American public is sensitive to exist- 


ing conditions and has the power to improve them. 


The real danger to democratic method does not lie 


so much in mass ignorance as in the fact that people are 
generally ignorant of their own ignorance. As T. R. 
Adam suggests, the avowed need is “to enlarge our 
political democracy into a wider democracy of learn- 
ing." The highest service that educators in this 
country can render in the present emergency is to 
arouse the great mass of American citizens from a 
lethargic state of mind to active consciousness of cur- 
rent social requirements. Our schools have too fre- 
quently overlooked the social aspects of life which have 
been left for us to find out later for ourselves, if at all. 
The adult education movement in this country is en- 
deavoring to satisfy a need that has not been filled by 
existing institutions. Since education at the adult level 
has been less confined by rigid traditional practices, it 
affords extraordinary opportunities for developing new- 
er techniques of learning. 


‘T. R. Adam, Motion Pictures in Adult Education, p. 88. 


The Educational Screen 


A finely detailed account of reasons for and meth- 
ods of the Film Forum, as actually conducted 
with marked success at Springfield last fall. 


LOUIS S. GOODMAN 


Film Advisor, Springfield, Massachusetts, 
Adult Education Council 


For the past five centuries the printing press has re- 
mained the principal means of disseminating knowledge. 
In comparatively recent years, technology has con- 
tributed new media of thought communication. The 
motion picture, the radio, and television are gradually 
assuming places of educational importance alongside 
the press. They seem destined to open for popular con- 
sumption the great storehouse of human experience 
formerly reserved to scholars. 

The inherent qualities embodied in the motion picture 
and not found in any other form of expression have 
made it an especially valuable medium for transmitting 
ideas.* Because of its effectiveness as an expository 
device, the motion picture may well become a great new 
force in adult education. Lancelot Hogben has re- 
marked that the film is capable “of stimulating interest 
or of conveying in a more vivid and palatable form in- 
formation which is less attractive when communicated 
through the medium of print. What we have still to 
realize is that it can explain many things which many 
people can never understand at all if they have to rely 
on the printed word.’* . 
= This development has been most disturbing to those who 
fear the film as a possible rival to the printed word. Cf. George 
Duhamel, /n Defense of Letters, pp. 20-1, 75. 

“Lancelot Hogben, Dangerous Thoughts, p. 260. Dr. John 
W. Studebaker, Commissioner of Education has stated that 
“there are 76,000,000 adults in this country today, 64,000,000 
of whom did not finish high school, and 32,000,000 of whom 


did not finish the eighth grade of the common school.” Toz 
Meeting Bulletin, 1V. (March 6, 1939), p. 21. 
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We already know that the motion picture exerts a 
real influence upon our lives and our thinking. There 
is no reason to believe that the cinema could not be used 
to portray the living scene in its economic, political and 
cultural aspects with as much dramatic effect as if 
now presents the artificialities of modern life. Only 
recently has the motion picture turned its attention to 
real things for purposes other than for pure entertain 
ment. In presenting themes of actual life, the motion 
picture departs from its traditional role of “entertain 
The film’s 
ability to interpret modern problems realistically consti 
—with the exception of a 


ment dispenser” to the American public. 


tutes a social function which 
few outstanding documentary productions—has not yet 
been realized. 

The special contribution of the motion picture to 
adult education lies in its unique power of bringing 
its audience face-to-face with situations in which issues 
may be studied vicariously. By this method, the ob 
server is actively engaged as a critical participant in 
the events transpiring on the screen. But despite its 
powers of penetration, the motion picture of itself has 
certain limitations. The camera can record only the 
external characteristics of what it photographs. Yet 
it is the meaning behind the scene—the inner meaning 
and the implications of the film as a whole that are 
really important. In order to delve into the deeper 
significances of the problems depicted or implied on 
the screen, there must be opportunity for explanation, 
interpretation, discussion and further study. Thes 
provisions for problem analysis are the basic elements 
in the Film Forum procedure. 





In the spring of 1940, plans were formulated for a 
fall series of ten weekly educational motion picture and 
discussion programs to be known as the Film Forum. 
The forum idea was not new to Springfield, Massachu- 
setts, since that city had been a pioneer in the public 
forum movement. The Film Forum was sponsored 
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Canada. Here are two scenes from the film. 











jointly by the Springfield Adult Education Council and 
the Bureau of Adult Education of the Springfield School 
Department and represented a modification of estab- 
lished forum techniques to suit film presentations of 
live topics. 

As is the case whenever films are involved, the pro- 
ject required considerable preliminary planning. In the 
first place, each of the ten programs was given a theme 
based upon certain phases of American life or thought. 
These topics concerned problems affecting the indi- 
vidual, the home, the community, and the nation. 
Following the selection of topics, the next step was to 
seek out suitable film material. Near-by and distant 
sources were contacted (some distributors were located 
as far away as Georgia and Wisconsin). The films 
were reserved in June to ensure booking dates in the 
fall. Another matter requiring advance attention was 
the choice of qualified discussants to assist in analyzing 
and interpreting the topics. As a further aid in guiding 
audience participation toward educational objectives, 
program notes were prepared for distribution at each 
meeting. These notes included a brief statement of 
the theme of the program, film descriptions, introduc- 
tory remarks regarding the discussant, and a list of 
selected readings. (Arrangements were made with the 
local public library for a special shelf reserved for 
books listed on each Film Forum program.) 

\ bulletin describing the series (shown above) was 
distributed amongst local and neighboring schools and 
colleges, business organizations, and various clubs. 
Another form of publicity consisted of press reports 
on individual programs. The Film Forum series was 
open to the public free of charge. To those seeking 
post-graduate credit in the Springfield Evening High 
School curriculum, a special course was offered in 
conjunction with the Film Forum series for which 
there was a registration fee of one dollar. The ten 


Various races of the “Peoples of Canada” are studied in the 
film released under that title by the National Film Board of 
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weekly meetings were held in the auditorium of the 
High School of Commerce. Two high school students 
handled the mechanical details in connection with 
operating the 16mm. projection equipment, the public 
address system, and the lighting arrangements. 

Each Film Forum program lasted about an hour and 
thirty minutes and the procedure followed one general 
pattern. The time taken up by the films varied from 
thirty minutes for the “Human Relations” and “Con- 
trasts in Living” programs to over an hour for the 
program on “Our World Neighbors.” The film pre- 
sentation was followed by a discussion period which 
occupied the remaining time. Mr. A. Abbott Kaplan, 
Supervisor of Adult Education in Springfield, acted 
as discussion chairman at most of the meetings. The 
discussion was launched by the chairman, who first 
called upon the discussant to express his own observa- 
tions and interpretation of the problem. The audience 
was invited to comment upon or question the views 
depicted on the screen or held by the speaker. 


Public support of the Film Forum, as measured by 
attendance, varied with the different programs pre- 
sented. This varying response was probably due to 
several factors. The initial publicity as well as a 
human inclination to satisfy curiosity may have at- 
tracted the sizable gathering that attended the first 
meeting. However, announcements and reports regard- 
ing subsequent programs were given much less prom- 
inence in local newspapers. General interest in the 
second program, which drew the largest number for 
the entire series (about 800 people) is traceable, un- 
doubtedly, to previous acclaim won by the two docu- 
mentary films—“The Plow That Broke the Plains” 
and “The River’—which were shown on that par- 
ticular evening. Because certain discussants were 
better known to the community than others, their 
greater drawing power probably influenced attendance. 
Another determinant was the relative popular appeal 
of one topic over another. It is also likely that 
amongst the people who did not continue to come from 
week to week there were some who expected results 
in projection comparable to those obtained by com- 
mercial moviehcuses. It is known that a few indi- 
viduals were disappointed by the acoustical difficulties 
encountered in earlier programs or by certain unavoid- 
able mechanical interruptions (familiar to all non- 
theatrical film users). It would have been difficult to 
foresee all these factors ; most of them were ascertained 
only after they had been experienced. 

The educational possibilities of the Film Forum as 
observed during the course of the series are worthy 
of comment. For one thing, the Film Forum focused 
attention upon local problems. During the discussion 
on housing in program I (“American City Life”), a 
city official enlightened the audience on reasons for 
the repeated failure to establish a federal housing pro- 
ject in Springfield. He said it was due largely to 
public indifference toward attending hearings on the 
matter. Representatives of apartment house owners 
present at these hearings were able to oppose any 
action that might jeopardize their own interests not- 
withstanding the needs of the community. In program 
II (“Our Natural Resources”), the regional aspects 
of conservation were considered. One of the films 
on this program—‘The River’”—provided an excellent 
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basis for discussion of problems created by the Con- 
necticut River which flows past Springfield. Of par- 
ticular concern to the group was flood control in this 
area and the possibility of developing the power re- 
sources of the Connecticut River. The need for 
public understanding and support of local problems was 
again emphasized. 

Programs III, IV, and V dealt with relationships 
between people. The theme of the “Americans All” 
program stressed the need for tolerance and under- 
standing. At the next two meetings in which the 
problems of youth and adult social relationships were 
considered, several of the specially edited films issued 
by the Commission on Human Relations of the Pro- 
gressive Education Association were shown and the 
issues therein discussed. 

A practical kind of consumer education was offered 
in program VI on “Getting Your Money’s Worth.” 
A vivid description of sales tricks and misleading ad- 
vertising was portrayed on the screen followed by a 
consideration of protective measures. The subject of 
“Propaganda in American Life’ provoked a lively dis- 
cussion at the seventh meeting. Equal film footage was 
alloted to productions sponsored by organizations 
holding the viewpoints of “big business’’ and to films 
representing the attitude of labor. Among the ques- 
tions discussed during the evening was one which has 
apparently aroused some public interest, namely 
whether so-called “free films” should be shown in 
schools. The procedure used at the Film Forum was 
suggested as a possible method of analyzing propagan- 
distic film material. In employing this technique the 
typical outlook of each side as depicted in their own 
films is submitted for consideration on the same pro- 
gram. Thus, when this material is viewed together, 
“both sides of the picture” can be seen, and important 
omissions in the film of one side are usually offset in 
the presentation of the other. 

The last three programs in the series concerned the 
relationship between our own and other contemporary 
civilizations. Program VIII on “Contrasts in Living,” 
tried to indicate the vast gap that now separates one 
people from another. The two films presented a dra- 
matic comparison between the simple life of primitive 
Berber tribesmen and the confusion of an American 
metropolis. An observation made during the discus- 
sion period brought out the fact that so-called “back- 
ward civilizations’ sometimes foster a better spirit of 
cooperation that might be found in certain aspects of 
American life. The ninth program—‘“America and 
the War’’—sought to bring the unseen arena of war 
closer at hand by presenting films depicting events 
leading to the Second World War. The March of 
Time productions proved excellent material for intro- 
ducing a discussion on America’s foreign policy. A 
new feature was inserted effectively in this program 
by using the recorded speeches of Chamberlain and 
Hitler as they were broadcast just before the outbreak 
of the War.* In order to end the series on an optimistic 
note the theme of the final program concerned the 
need and value of developing good-will and mutual 
understanding between the peoples of all countries. 
The film presentation illustrated superficial differences 
~ *The Sound of History: Then Came War, produced by 


the World Book Company, Yonkers, N. Y. 


(Continued on page 352) 
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Part 30—Religious and medical 


departures in those recent years 


By ARTHUR EDWIN KROWS 


LTHOUGH apparently no public 

announcement of further develop- 

ment of this large proposal has 
been made, it is useful to notice the plan 
in this detail because it illustrates so 
clearly the churchman’s idea of what 
films useful to him should be. 

In 1922 the Reverend John E. Holley, 
with the pictures “of every spot men- 
tioned in the Bible” which he had pro- 
duced in the Holy Land with the backing 
of Albert Krippendorf of Cincinnati, was 
in New York seeking to arrange their 
distribution. He was then operating under 
the name Geographic Film Corporation. 
Naturally attracted to a fellow clergy- 
man in the line, he had taken up tempo- 
rary quarters with Ilsley Boone in the 
Masonic Temple Building. Boone had 
sublet desk room also to F. S. Wythe, 
who had lately arrived from the Pacific 
Coast with his civics pictures, and to 
Rowland Rogers who had left Bray. 

Holley still had in his employ Larry 
Fowler, the one-time Thanhauser cam- 
eraman who had accompanied him abroad 
and who had photographed the fifty-odd 
reels of material which he now possessed 
Fowler’s present duty was to assemble 
the scenes in accordance with Holley’s 
plan. Part of that plan was to have main 
titles in color, photographed by the Priz- 
ma Company where Howard Stokes still 
sat in executive command. The _ back- 
grounds were pastel drawings especially 
made by Paleologue. This artist, well 
known in art circles of Paris and New 
York as “Pal,” was a prince of the 
house of Constantine, thus conferring a 
truly royal touch on the field of non- 
theatricals. 

When Fowler’s work was roughly ad 
vanced, there was called in to write sub 
titles and edit the film generally, an in- 
teresting, talented, cultured young man 
named John Michael Flick. He did a 
learned and efficient job with material 
which was not especially striking for, with 
all due respect to the shrewd intelligence 
of Dr. Holley, he lacked directorial ex- 
perience. I always liked Flick. He had 
the purged kind of character which could 
have emerged only from long adversity. 
One day I learned what he had been 
through. He had been a soldier in Aus- 
tria at the start of the First World War, 
but had been captured quite early in the 
conflict on the Russian front. He langu- 
ished from then, until the coming of peace, 
in a Muscovite prison. When he had 
completed the Holy Land Pictures they 
were put into circulation. 

The distributing concern, especially or- 
ganized, was called the Krippendorf-Hol- 
ley Film Libraries. As special booking re- 
presentative, for awhile, was a kindly cul- 
tured gentleman, Julius C. Zeller. Dr. Zel- 
ler was a one-time minister, former presi- 


dent of the University of Puget Sound, 
and a man, Yankee born, with the extra- 
ordinary record of having been elected a 
State senator in Mississippi. 

In a small office in the same building, 
not far from that in which Boone and 


Holley were working out their respective 
plans, was another minister nursing still 
another church film project. He was the 
Rev. James K. Shields, of Methodist 
Episcopal persuasism, and New Jersey 
State Superintendent of the Anti-Saloon 
League. On his door was the name Ply- 
mouth Pictures and a line of explana- 
tion that from here was distributed “The 





Success of Rev. James K. Shields in 
making films pay has long inspired 
the other church efforts to produce. 


Stream of Life.” That six-reel film, “a 
drama of moral regeneration and faith 
restored,” had been produced for Dr. 
Shields in 1919 by Plimpton Pictures 
Corporation, using a scenario composed 
by Dr. Shields, himself. 

How ever much the professional pic- 
ture man may have sneered at the result, 
the fact remained that Dr. Shields knew 
his customers. In this film’s first ten 
years of service it is said to have had 
more than 10,000 paid showings. Its ex- 
hibition was essentially non-theatrical, 
but its first large pre-view, indicating a 
usual beginner’s vain thought that a pro- 
paganda film will be snapped up by the 
regular playhouses, was one morning in 
October, 1919, at Roxy’s Rialto Theater 
in Times Square, before an especially 
invited, “hand-picked” audience. I 
thought of that one other morning in 
1940, when American newspapers hailed 
the English “innovation” just brought 
about by a church group in London that 
had engaged a theatre in which to present 
a “trade show” for the clergy. 

It is not to be supposed, from the 
foregoing bald statement, that the distri- 


when non-theatrical films still 
worked their magic in silence. 


bution accomplished in question was with- 
out effort. None but James K. Shields, 
himself, can have a fair conception of the 
patient scheming, the wheedling, the 
haggling, the counting of pennies, the in- 
cessant pounding towards a goal but 
dimly seen, which it entailed. But the 
minister, especially the clergyman much 
engaged in social service, is of necessity 
a trained promoter. He hobnobs with 
wealthy persons who, in the leisure of 
their retirement, are disposed to bargain 
with God by yielding a percentage for 
the conduct of His works. He has to 
show these previously tight-fisted bene- 
factors the way and in terms which they 
can see. In time the hard battle reacts 
on the clergyman. The objects of his 
attention soften and eventually contribute, 
but in the meantime the minister, off his 
guard, tends to become callous and sus- 
picious as once were they. In this hard 
school, James K. Shields brought up his 
son Wendell, and he, sitting daily in the 
Plymouth Pictures office, thus learned 
to apply the gruelling powers to a kind 
of record accomplishment in church dis- 
tribution. 

The elder Shields was never a precipi- 
tate man. He could always bide his 
time. But, after “The Stream of Life” 
had proved its capacity for success, he 
contemplated another production. In 
1921 it appeared—another  six-reeler, 
written by himself, but this one directed 
for him by William Brotherhood. “A Mak- 
er of Men” was its title, I believe. About 
a year later there was also a two-reeler, 
produced by Brotherhood. It was de- 
signed to please and tactfully to memori- 
alize the church benefactions of an Ameri- 
can merchant prince. It was called “The 
Boy John Wanamaker.” 

Other ministers engaged in broad 
aspects of social service were now 
looking more intently at the church op- 
portunities for films, and from among 
these came forth a man we already 
know, the Rev. Baul Smith, nemesis 
of San Francisco’s “Barbary Coast.” 
Strongly impressed with his experience 
in making “The Finger of Justice,” as 
Wythe had been, Smith had come to 
New York to live temporarily with his 
brother, on Staten Island. He now had 
persuaded the executive head of the 
wealthy Methodist Book Concern of the 
great opportunity. It was his idea to 
organize a production unit to tie in with 
the Interchurch World Movement, where 
H. H. Casselman already headed a so- 
called Graphic Department and had shown 
considerable interest in films. In fact, 
late in 1919, the Interchurch World 
Movement, acting in codperation with 
Educational Pictures Corporation, had 
sent two film-making expeditions respec- 
tively east and west from America to 
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show the work of the foreign missions, 
one to photograph in North Africa and 
the Near East, the other to cover the 
Far East. The Asiatic expedition had 
been under the general direction of Ar- 
thur V. Casselman, Secretary of Mission- 
ary Education of the Board of Home and 
Foreign Missions of the Reformed Church. 
Smith formed the unit, indeed, obtaining 
$50,000 with which to start it; but its 
only connection with the Interchurch 
World Movement was through interlock- 
ing boards of directors. 

The name he chose for the new concern 
was International Church Film Corpora- 
tion. It was described as an interdenom- 
inational undertaking, ultimately to serve, 
it was hoped, 5,000 American churches 
in a great exhibition circuit. A new pro- 
gram was to be supplied each week, com- 
prising a modern drama, a comedy, a 
newsreel, and an industrial or educational 
film: There was also to be a weekly bib- 
lical film, which might be shown at Sun- 
day School and at evening church service. 
In productions to be made by the Corpo- 
ration, no players were to be starred or 
featured; all were to be subordinated to 
the message. 

To begin the enterprise with the im- 
pressiveness which he believed necessary 
to sell stock for its development, Smith 
leased, about 1921, virtually the entire 
second floor of the celebrated old Flat- 
iron Building at 23rd Street, where 
Broadway and Fifth Avenue come to- 
gether. Henry Bollman, who, after leav- 
ing Community had tentatively begun a 
business called the Library Film Service, 
was taken on to manage the setup; Bron- 
son Batchelor, who had been publicity 
director of the Hundred Million Dollar 
Red Cross campaign in 1917, was en- 
gaged to prepare a prospectus; and one 
Paul Marts was assigned to publicity. 

With these reinforcements of his own 
magnetic personality, Paul Smith gained 
pledges, it is said, of approximately $870,- 
000. But, of the money he actually re- 
ceived, the original $50,000 was reported 
gone in salaries, overhead and miscel- 
laneous expenses in the first three months, 
and the rest in a year. At the end of the 
first quarter the handwriting was there- 
fore on the wall, and that was the time 
when Henry Bollman left for his six- 
months interlude with the Educational 
Films Bureau of Lincoln & Parker at 
Boston. About all Smith had left ap- 
parently to show for his attempt, when 
he relinquished it, were five reels of 
scenics used to illustrate the Psalms, and 
an animated subject made by F. A. A. 
Dahme, entitled “How Brooklyn Bridge 
is Made.” 

A little before Paul Smith had come 
East, another clergyman with film ideas 
had gone westward from the Atlantic 
seaboard. His also was an interesting per- 
sonality. His name was Harwood Hunt- 
ington, his age about sixty, his birthplace 
New Haven, Connecticut. He had re- 
cently retired from a four-years service 
as rector of a Protestant Episcopal 
church at Hot Springs, Virginia, with in- 


between work as volunteer chaplain of 
the wartime Army camps in southern 
Florida. Before that he had been a 
missionary in China and Korea. His early 
training, in the United States and Eu- 
rope, had been as a chemist, and he had 
won distinction also in that line. More- 
over, he had studied law, and practiced 
as a member of the New York bar. But 
now, in his retirement, he had become 
interested in the motion picture as a 
means of extending the message of the 
church. 

He felt that the chief obstacle was in 
not having suitable films, so he under- 
took to make a non-sectarian series on 
the Old Testament. He wanted his pic- 
tures to meet ecclesiastical requirements ; 
at the same time he intended that they 
should have technical finish comparable 
with that of regular theatrical features. 
To achieve these ends he organized Sacred 
Films, Inc., at Burbank, California, early 
in 1921. For the church standards he 
made himself answerable; for technical 
excellence he enlisted the supervision of 
his friend, Edgar J. Banks. This distin- 
guished archaeologist was a recognized 
authority on early Semitic manners and 
customs. He had excavated ruins of an- 
cient Babylonia, bringing to light there 
that white figure which is said to be the 
oldest known statue in the world; he had 
climbed to the summit of Mt. Ararat; he 
had written and lectured widely in the 
learned places on Oriental languages and 
ethnology. But. above all, he brought to 
this new work a real enthusiasm. 

They produced fifteen one-reel episodes : 
“The Creation,” “The Migration,” “Sac- 
rifice of Isaac,” “Cain and Abel,” “Abra- 
ham and Lot,” “Isaac and Rebecca,” 
“Noah and the Ark,” “Jacob and Rachel,” 
“The Deluge,” “Isaac the Boy,” “Jacob 
and Esau,” “Abraham and Sarah,” “Ish- 
mael” and “The Return of Jacob.” The 
work was done with dignity, adequately 
without lavishness, and with considerable 
pictorial effectiveness. Than Dr. Hunting- 
ton there never was a more self-effacing 
film producer in Southern California. He 
shunned personal publicity of any sort. 
Consequently, when he died in January, 
1923, in his Los Angeles home, he de- 
parted virtually unsung. Then the film 
venture, begun with so much intelligence 
and promise, collapsed. As far as Ar- 
chaeologist Banks was concerned, though, 
he could not forget now that he had been 
innoculated with the production virus. He 
went off to Florida, and presently was 
remarked as president of the Seminole 
Film Company. 

Various applicants wishing to handle 
the distribution of Sacred Films appeared. 
But the producer’s widow was rather par- 
ticular and not in a position requiring 
haste. She insisted, in accordance with 
her late husband’s desire, that the series 
be handled worthily and without the “cir- 
cusing” that custom decreed was neces- 
sary to a quick return on such an invest- 
ment. For a long time Walter Yorke 
was one of the distributors permitted to 
serve her. When sound came in [| tried, 
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vainly, with the codperation of Walter 
Yorke, to arrange, through a New York 
educational producer, the “scoring” of 
these interesting films with voice and mu- 
sic. That obviously needed improvement 
was added under other auspices in 1934, 
in Hollywood, with Wilfred Lucas as the 
off-scene speaker. The following year 
the series was taken over for church re- 
lease by the Bell & Howell Library. And 
it has been presented also by the Harmon 
Religious Films Foundation. 

If Harwood Huntington's venture was 
under-publicized, a 1922 church film enter- 
prise in Philadelphia was given probably 
more expectation than it deserved by too 
many optimistic reports. All emerging 
from it appears to have been one produc- 
tion. To be sure, that single motion pic- 
ture was a dramatization of a celebrated 
story, and the man in the last analysis 
back of the venture was. an almost ido- 
lized lyceum lecturer who had told it 
approximately six thousand times to en- 
thusiastic American audiences and earned 
thereby an estimated four million dol- 
lars. The story was “Johnny Ring and 
the Captain’s Sword,” concerning an 
atheist army officer and his Christian 
orderly who was forbidden to read his 
sible, but who had so strong a sense 
of duty that he gave his life to save his 
captain’s sword; the lecture in which it 
occurred was entitled “Acres of Dia- 
monds,” and the lecturer was Russell H. 
Conwell, variously newspaper correspond- 
ent abroad, author, lawyer, Baptist min- 
ister and, in 1888, founder of Temple 
University, Philadelphia, of which he had 
since been president. 

Conwell, nearly fourscore years of age 
and full of honors for his achievements 
and benefactions, was acquiescent rather 
than active in the formation of Temple 
Producing Company to make the motion 
picture version of Johnny Ring’s story, 
but it all gained importance through its 
implications and because it was in the 
nature of a tribute to a lifetime of noble 
service. The great man died in the last 
month of 1925. The president of Temple 
Films was Dr. MacCurdy, Conwell’s as- 
sistant pastor. I have heard, without con- 
firmation, that some of the money al- 
lotted to carry on the work of Temple 
Films came from the Edward Bok prize 
which was awarded to Conwell as “Phil- 
adelphia’s most useful citizen” in 1923. 

Among the pretentious beginnings at 
church production should be mentioned 
the Historical Film Corporation of Amer- 
ica which showed great activity in 1919 
near Los Angeles. It was financed by J. 
A. McGill, who controlled a chain of 
theatres in the Northwest, and the di- 
rector was Raymond Wells. Purpose 
was to film the entire Bible “from cover 
to cover” or, specifically, to make in two 
years time 52 two-reel episodes beginning 
with Genesis and ending with the Ascen- 
sion of Christ. The organization’s first 
release, “As We Forgive,” appeared in 
the autumn of 1920. I have no infor- 
mation concerning subsequent offerings 
under this corporate name. 
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In 1926 the Catholics became unex- 
pectedly active in the church movement 
when an elaborate film was photographed 
at the 2&th International Eucharistic Con- 
gress in Chicago. The production staff, 
equipment and materials were provided 
by Fox Film Corporation, and everything 
of seeming importance was_ recorded, 
from the Papal legate’s departure from 
Rome, to and including the dispersal of 
the Congress. The completed subject was 
delivered to Cardinal Mundelein, Arch- 
bishop of Chicago, and an especial Italian 
version was prepared and presented to His 
Holiness, Pope Pius XI. 
subsequently exhibited in theatres of the 


Prints were 


larger cities, with ecclesiastical requests 
for priests to urge parishioners to attend. 

May, 1927, brought public announce 
ment of another Catholic film undertak 
ing, this time the financing, by a lay 
group in Pittsburgh, of an expedition to 
photograph the shrine of Our Lady of 
Lourdes. But what stirred Catholic inter- 
est much more were the reports, begin- 
ning in the autumn of 1926 and gaining 
steady confirmation as the months went 
on, that Mussolini, in agreement with the 
Holy See, was planning to produce reli- 
gious films through the newly founded 
Institute of Religious Art and Educa- 
tion at Rome. The subjects would be 
made on a strictly non-commercial basis, 
it was stated, each with authorization of 
Church dignitaries, and the fascist gov- 
ernment would require the showing of 
one on every theatrical program in Italy 
as soon as they were released. A _ six- 
reeler entitled “His Holiness, Pope Pius 
XI,” and “Treasures of the Vatican,” in 
five, came to America from this source 
arly in 1927. 

In the summer of 1919 it had been 
announced that the National Catholic 
Council was preparing to equip churches 
and schools throughout the country with 
projectors; but apparently that large plan 
became bogged down on the way to its 
realization. It was towards the close of 
the same year that a remarkable state- 
ment of the Catholic position on church 
films was made in the National Catholic 
Council Bulletin by Charles A. McMahon, 
chairman of the Motion Picture Com- 
mittee of the Council. Referring to the 
large uses of the screen by “our Prot- 
estant brethren,” he continued: 

“It need hardly be stated here that as 
long as Catholics continue to be blessed 
with the light of faith and the privilege 
of worshipping their Creator by assisting 
at the holy sacrifice of the mass, there 
will be no need of resorting to the sen- 
sational methods which other denomina- 
tions have adapted for the purpose of in- 
creasing attendance in their churches. .. . 
While Catholic pastors will never have 
occasion to introduce the motion picture 
into their churches as an integral part of 
the church services, it should be noted, 
however, that the motion picture is being 
used in ever-increasing measure in our 
Catholic parishes, schools, colleges and 
institutions.” 

Mr. McMahon remarked further that the 
Council knew which motion picture peo- 
ple were dependable, and that one group 
out of the lot had been chosen to serve. 
A little later it became known that the 


National Catholic Council held a con- 
tract with the non-theatrical department 
of Paramount Pictures. 


Work for the Doctors 


No “customers” responded more vig- 
orously to the studio fascination than 
leading members of the medical profes- 
sion. In truth, they had a superior justi- 
fication, because, in producing medical 
pictures—especially sequences showing de- 
about all that a film man 
can reasonably do is to set up his camera 


tails of surgery 


and lights and photograph what the doc- 
tor bids him to record. No rehearsals 
here. No retakes. The doctor is director 
and co-star with the patient. The opin- 
ions that the film man may venture are 
all trivia. The doctor alone knows what 
he wants and what he can use. 

The truth of this is conveniently illus- 
trated by the case of Dr. Waldo Briggs, 
who was dean of the St. Louis College 
of Physicians and Surgeons and profes- 
sor of surgery there. In 1914, 1915 and 
1916 he endeavored unsuccessfully to film 
operations. The trouble was, he averred 
later, the “bull-headedness” of his cam- 
eraman, who had insisted on “setting the 
stage” and consequently had blocked the 
view with doctors and nurses. However, 
in 1918, Clarence M. Black, a well known 
local photographer who had entered the 
surgical school as a student, heard about 
the difficulty and devised a way of re- 
stricting the camera to just the field of 
the given operation. 
subjects 
which have made headway in the medical 
field have quite invariably been produced 
by the doctors themselves. In the strict- 
est sense they have been “personal pro- 
ductions.” But, in the instances of men 


Hence the motion picture 


in the top professional rank, where fees 
are often substantial, there has been no 
lack of proper funds. And, as far as 
inclination goes, your prominent medico 
usually lectures at short intervals before 
his brethren of the scalpel, nurse and in- 
terne groups, county health societies and 
the like, and has acquired ideas of effec- 
tive presentation to his own particular 
audiences. He also, as a rule, cuts a social 
figure, hobnobbing with persons promi- 
nent in other lines where there are no 
such rigid prohibitions of advertising as 
there are in his, and he quite naturally 
turns with pleasure and relief to this 
newer, permissable instrument of expres- 
sion as a way to assert his authoritative- 
ness and, perhaps, humanly and pardon- 
ably, to gratify the craving of his ego 
for credit as a benefactor of humanity. 
The great pioneer in making medical 
films left a rather handsome record. Ref- 
erence was made to him early in this his- 
tory—Dr. Eugéne-Louis Doyen of Paris, 
born in 1859 at Reims, celebrated cancer 
specialist—and to his sixty surgical sub- 
jects, mostly on brain tumor operations, 
listed in Urban’s early catalogue. Re- 
ports show that Dr. Doyen was making 
those films as long ago as 1897, when 
they were violently opposed. Then, lec- 
turing at Edinburgh, he called the British 
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Medical Association’s attention to the 
cinematograph as a means of teaching 
surgery. The following year he gave dem- 
onstrations at Monaco and the University 
of Kiel, and in 1900 at the International 
Congress of Gynecology at Amsterdam. 
A twelvemonth later he was before the 
British Medical Association again, but 
this time at Cheltenham (represented by 
Dr. A. A. Warden), while 1902 took him 
on similar missions to the Polytechnic 
Museum at Moscow, and the Exhibition 
of Methods for Advance of Medical 
Science at Berlin—where he was awarded 
a medal. In 1903 he gave his by then 
well known illustrated lecture at the In- 
ternational Congress of Medicine at Ma- 
drid. He also demonstrated for the In- 
ternational Congress of Medicine at Paris. 
That certainly was spreading the idea. 

Since Doyen’s time many doctors in 
many different countries have produced 
extensive footage on operations and ana- 
tomical studies, and most of it has been 
brought to the United States in expecta- 
tion of widespread release. To Dr. Walter 
Chase, of Boston, is attributed the first 
American production of surgical films in 
1906. In subsequent years hundreds of 
reels have come from London, Paris, Ber- 
lin, Moscow and Rio de Janiero, yet ex- 
ceedingly few have been viewed by the 
lesser American county medical associa- 
tions, nursing groups, hospital staffs or 
college students. The reason is that most 
of this foreign material shows operating 
techniques which are unacceptable to the 
medical authorities in this country. That 
explanation is rarely given formally be- 
cause doctors naturally do not like to air 
their differences in public. The last time 
I recall hearing it was in March, 1924, 
when the owner of the American rights 
to films taken at the Wertheim Clinic in 
Vienna, sued because he had been denied 
a New York license and State health 
boards had forbidden their exhibition to 
local doctors and nurses. At the same 
time, certain foreign scenes and moving 
diagrams pertinent to the subject have 
been permitted, and, where there is a 
popular interest, the American profes- 
sional bans have been disregarded. 

Despite the barrier to foreign medical 
subjects, the American profession is well 
supplied with technical items. For one 
who may be interested in their nature 
and variety, the very diligent Oscar W. 
Richards, a research specialist of the 
Spencer Lens Company, has reported and 
annotated a long list in numbers of the 
Journal of the Biological Photographic 
Association, 1936-1939. In 1931, when 
William F. Kruse listed those he could 
find for patrons of the Bell & Howell 
16mm. Library, he succeeded in naming 
450 titles, comprising 538 reels. It has 
been stated that the first medical film 
library in America was that announced 
by Dr. Simon P. Goodhart, professor of 
clinical neurology, at Columbia Univer- 
sity, in the autumn of 1926, but 1 feel 
that this claim might be challenged suc- 
cessfully from several directions. 

(Te be continued) 
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Foreword—Boston turned on the heat 
for the NEA meeting in June. The 
speaker discarded all notes, shifted the 
sequence, ruthlessly cut his program, 
and concentrated upon a rapidfire sur- 
vey of exhibits and slides. Wherefore, 
this paper is not published in the form 
in which it was presented. 


E are concerned over changing 

trends in materials and equipments. 

Things cost so much and money is 
so hard to get that we must be careful. 
Some workers leap at every new pro- 
posal, Others refuse to be budged from 
long established smoothly operating 
organizations. Some want the best so 
hard that they will not only make vigor- 
ous plunges into new fields, but they 
will find the courage to abandon the 
old. 

I believe that no two workers have the 
same combination of conditions to in- 
fluence their decisions. Each should 
keep pretty well posted on developments 
nationally, but he must be thoroughly 
up to date on the many variable factors 
that enter into his school situation at 
home. In planning for this talk, I de- 
cided to emphasize those things which I 
think are valuable to me in my own 
little puddle, to mention very briefly 
some other trends which interest me, 
and to omit other problems. Many 
statements are very abrupt. Time does 
not permit elaboration with pros and 
cons nor any erudite theses and “high- 
falutin figgers”. 

Since all our possessions may be 
bombed, perhaps it is foolish to spend 
thought on any new materials or equip- 
ment. If all our healthy young people 
are to be slaughtered, perhaps we should 
not bother to educate them. Maybe so, 
but I believe that the turmoil of the 
present world situation demands the 
services of the devices of visual edu- 
cation more forcefully than ever before. 

I expect cuts in appropriations. We 
may hear of fads and frills again al- 
though the terminology may _ change. 
The taxpayer may froth at the mouth 
over physical education, guidance, shop 
courses, and visual education. Yet those 
are the very fields in which the nation 
is most anxious for success. Too many 
young men are not healthy enough to 
enter the army. Those who do enter 
must be hardened physically. We can 
not cut down on our health services in 


schools. Thousands are learning just 
enough about machine tools to go into 
production on simple jobs. We should 
not close our shop courses. Executives 
everywhere are in a hurry to find peo- 
ple suited for many new specialized jobs. 
They want to use our trained counselors 
for personnel work. We _ should not 
cease our efforts to orient our young- 
sters. 

Visual education is on the priority 
list for our national defense program. 
The army is using exhibits, charts, 
models, pictures, and movies to teach 
soldiering to soldiers. The U. a 
Office of Education is producing movies 
to teach men to use machine tools. They 
are in a hurry. We find motion picture 
projectors on the priority list; films in 
production; trained operators assigned to 
visual education duty; and_ theatres 
mushrooming up to entertain, refresh, 
and guide the thinking of the men. 
Washington is in such a hurry that it is 
using visual education in a big way. 
Our youngsters are entitled to similar 
facilities as we change courses and try 
to fit our youth for whatever lies just 
ahead. 

We cannot afford to give up the time- 
saving devices of visual education in our 


direct teaching. There is urgent need 
also for us to increase our services to 
the community. A coordinated attack 


demands the use of mechanized equip- 
ment and modern materials by trained 
manpower under alert leadership. We 
want lots of material to support our 


A 
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many pupils of all ages and many in- 
terests who are proceeding on a united 
front day after day. We buy what ma- 
terial our budget will allow, rent some 
things, beg some, and make what we 
can’t get any other way. 

My guesses on trends in materials are 
briefly stated. 16mm. films are gaining 
rapidly over 35mm. 16mm. sound films 


are gaining over l6mm. silent. 16mm. 
silent films made by schools will in- 
crease. Color is gaining. It is now 


possible to duplicate kodachrome and 
to add sound if photographed at sound 
speed. 

Large slides (34%” x4”) will prob- 
ably decline as 2”x2” slides gain. Pupil- 
made large slides are gaining. Double 
frame filmslides are gaining over single 
frame. Color is gaining in 2” x 2” 
slides. 

Posters, prints, charts, graphs, and 
cartoons are being used _ increasingly. 
Demand is steady for objects and spec- 
imens. Interest increases in working 
models, dioramas, habitat groups, and 
specially prepared dolls. Our exhibits 
show some types which we have evolved. 

There has been forward progress 1n 
engineering, especially in projectors for 
2” x2” slides and for 16 mm. sound 
movies. My reactions to some types of 
equipment are summarized as follows: 

35 mm. sound projectors have high 
intensity arc with whiter light in the 
new models, and sound installations are 
more compact and efficient. Our chief 
use of these projectors and of an excel- 
lent dual portable equipment is to pre- 
sent entertainment which we can guar- 





Indoor photography for movie-making, showing some home-made gadgets. 
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antee will be decent and shown under 
decent conditions. 

16 mm. silent projectors are com- 
pact, streamlined, and rugged. We have 
standardized on 1600 feet reels. 

16 mm. sound projectors (with Mazda 
lamps) are standardized on three price 
levels with some interchangeable parts. 
1600 foot reels and both speeds are 
available. Many luxuries are desirable 
but not essential for classroom use. We 
have tried all three and find the medium 
priced models good enough for most of 
our situations. 

Projectors for standard slides are 
now more convenient to handle, and 
optical systems have been improved. The 
tilting base is worth having. Cooling 
fan is desirable for colored slides. 

Projectors for 2”x2” slides have 
showed great developments during the 
last five years. Designers have moved 
rapidly through higher powers of light, 
into specially designed optical systems, 
and into more rugged construction. The 
tri-purpose model can be used _ with 
both types of 
slides. 
ably increase. We use 300 watt models 
for class-rooms. 


filmstrips and 2”x2” 


Models for slides only will prob- 


The double duty 750 
watt projector for both 2”x2” slides 
and 314”x4” slides has a new chassis 
so that each set of condensers can be 
removed as a unit. 

Opaque projectors have slightly larger 
aperture size and better cooling § sys- 
tem. The chief value is for perman- 
ent placement with a single resourceful 
teacher, as they are quite cumbersome 
for frequent transfers from room to 
room. 

There has been tremendous progress 
in many fields of photography. For our 
own production we have standardized 
on three cameras: a Leica to make 


2”x2” slides (chiefly in color) and 
(lenses of great 
depth of focus and high speed meet 
most of our needs)—a Graflex with 
long focus lens for “hot news shots” 


and for 


ordinary enlargements, 


negatives from which very 
large prints or large lantern slides are 
to be made—a Filmo 16 mm. motion 
picture camera with turret 
and three lenses for school made movies 
and titling at our workshop. _Inter- 
changeable accessories, kodachrome, and 
fine grain film combined with the light 
weight Leica and projectors 
for 2”x2” slides justify our concentrat- 
ing in this type of photography. 


revolving 


efficient 


Crystal beaded projection screens are 
gaining. We use flat white paint with 
black border on some walls. Collapsibl 
tripods are very convenient when 
screens must be moved from room to 
room. The desirable degree of darken- 
ing is controversial. I want good color 
and sharp detail in a picture. Light 
streaks around edges are worse than a 
little light diffused through shade. Un- 
less metal rollers are used, we avoid 
wooden light traps too close to edges of 
shades. No fish oil is wanted in dark 
shades. Olfactory education and visual 
education do not blend. Dark shades 
can be mounted in five-sided boxes to 
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High school girls dressing dolls in costumes they designed. 


which two screw-eyes and loops of sash 
cord are attached. We transport them 
by truck about the city and use them 
in several schools for which perman- 
ent shades have not yet been provided. 

We make materials which we cannot 
get in any other way. They are de- 
signed to meet t 
own courses of study. Our visual edu- 
cation project combines Federal WPA 
workers with school facilities and ma- 
terials from city relief funds. 

\t Boston we showed many types of 
visual materials we have produced and 
Slides and 
photographs illustrated various produc- 


ie specific needs of our 


commented on them briefly. 


tion activities of our workers. A sec- 
tion of our new school movie, “Saving 
for a Purpose,” was run to show how 
scenes were photographed, and _ the 


problems involved in editing it before 
adding a sound track. The film was 
made on Type A Kodachrome, using a 
filter for outdoor scenes. Exhibits in- 
cluded maps of Rhode Island’s resources 
(based on research involving unpub- 
lished material from the U. S. Census 
Bureau and other sources), posters 
showing the work of our schools, dio- 
ramas presenting major problems, an. 
costume dolls 

Our money is precious. Our poten- 
tialities are great. We try to make up 
for the lack of funds for new purchases 
and replacements by pains-taking care 
with what we do have. Films are in- 
spected slowly with a film defect in- 
dicator which is far more sensitive than 
fingers and a power rewind mechanism 
\ fractured or merely strained sprocket- 
hole calls for immediate surgery. Pro- 
jectors are given clinical treatment as 
soon as they begin to show evil inten- 
tions. Discarded equipments are sal- 
vaged, rebuilt, and usually used some- 
how. Makeshift devices are improvised 
to keep us within reach of the trend of 
the times 

We have made many “gadgets” to sup- 
plement our modern commercial equip- 


ment. Some of these are: a 16mm. 
silent projector with 115 volt (instead 
of 50) 500 watt lamp (instead of 120) 
and 1600 foot reel arms (instead of 400) 
which serves for previews, editing, and 
testing in the laboratory; a public ad- 
dress system with impedance adjusted 
to match a microphone built for a dif- 
ferent amplifier which has been traded 
in; an enlarger made from an antique 
lantern slide projector in which we use 
Graflex negatives; collapsible standards 
for photofloods; a switchbox for eight 
lines of 1000 watts each; a titler; a 
contact printer for 2”x2” slides; a sink 
in the darkroom where no metal can 
touch; desks with adjustable tops for 
artists; printing frames; drying racks; 
silk screen frames; inner and outer cases 
for dioramas; and special shipping boxes, 
which we had to design, for dolls and 
small slides. 

Assuming that the nation faces drastic 
upheavals in its ways of living and in 
the businesses which will survive, we 
must anticipate sudden and serious dis- 
turbances of the normal supply of ma- 
terials and equipments for visual edu- 
cation in the schools. If my guesses 
are reasonably correct on the trends in 
our special field, we must make many 
adjustments. 

Teachers, administrators, and visual 
education staffs must face a_ great 
emergency squarely. We must coordinate 
our efforts, work fast against time 
limits, abandon obsolete procedures, and 
concentrate our _ strength wherever 
needed in the rapidly changing condi- 
tions which confront America. 

Never before have the services of 
visual education been rated so highly 
by a government. The potential use- 
fulness of our devices and techniques is 
recognized in some places but will be 
blindly challenged elsewhere. Our equip- 
ments, material, and trained manpower 
can be a vital force in the dark days 
ahead. We must look ahead. 

Visual education should lead! 
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More Effective Utilization of 


Visual Materials 


ANNA M. DEAN 
East Boston High School 


ORE effective utilization of visual 

materials depends largely upon a 
sincere appreciation of values to be 
derived and having the aids on hand 
at the vital time. Progress is built on 
earnest endeavors and active experiences, 
which in turn constitute a past that does 
not die but which forms a_ necessary 
foundation for all future developments. 
The fact that you are here proves that 
you have an appreciation of the values 
to be gained from the exchange of ex- 
periences, from the association with 
others having like interests. 

In Boston public schools visual edu- 
cation began as early as 1910. Standard 
film had not yet been agreed upon, con- 
sequently, off-standard film equipment 
was introduced, and not until 1925 was 
the 16 mm silent equipment put into 
general use. But the acceptance was so 
eager that by 1930, 300 films were be- 
ing shown weekly in our Boston Teach- 
ers’ College under the able director- 
ship of Mr. Joseph Hennessey, that 
systematically distributes almost one 
thousand reels of film each week as well 
as am almost endless supply of other 
aids. Eight schools have 16mm _ sound 
equipment, with a choice of one hun- 
dred films. This Department keeps all 
materials repaired and takes colored 
slides, Kodachromes, of completed pro- 
jects which may be dismantled for fut- 
ure use or sent “on the road’ with 
travelling exhibits, takes motion pictures 
of class activities in specific fields or 
school activities worthy of docu- 
mentation. All these things besides the 
excellent delivery and pick-up service 
that is such a boon to the busy classroom 
teacher. 

More effective use of visual aids has 
been made possible by the standardization 
of film programs in the lower grades, 
while the selection and use of aids in 
secondary grades is made possible by the 
active cooperation of the numerous De- 
partment heads of all subjects and the 
centralized distribution headquarters. In 
May of each year, mimeographed lists of 
all available materials, divided into grade 
and subject and paralleled to the courses 
of study are sent to each school. These 
lists are discussed at departmental meet- 
ings, and each teacher presents her pre- 
ferred list with desired dates for the 
coming year. Before the end of June 
these lists are verified at the Visual Aid 
Department and returned to the teacher. 
Duplicates are followed for each school, 
and the weekly distribution and _ pick- 
up service goes into effect in September 
without further discussion or time de- 
lays. 

To allow for slow or fast classes. ten 
other sources of supply are available 
with splendid delivery systems. We may 
tap the extensive resources of: The 
3oston Public Library (books, pictures, 
slides, films), Boston Museum of Fine 


Arts (plus exhibits and lecturers), State 
Department of Education, Keystone View 
Co., Eyegate Slide Co., The U. S. Dept. 
of Education and W.P.A., Children’s 
Museum, Natural History Museum, Har- 
vard and M. I. T. extensive aids, local 
industrial plants, travel, railroad and 
shipping bureaus. 

With every visual aid delivery goes 
a penny postcard entitled “Educational 
Film Report” on which is listed: 

School... Film Title ...No. of reels 
.. Showing Date (s)...Total No. of 
pupils viewing film...Suggested uses 
for the film: Primary, Elementary, In- 
termediate, Senior... Film Evaluation: 
Excellent, Good, Fair, Unsatisfactory .. 
Comment ... Signature of teacher. 
Return at once please. 

This card is scored by the teacher 
using the film and tabulation of the re- 
sults on these cards guides the Aid De- 
partment in the selection of the best and 
the elimination of the poorest material. 
A tabulation sheet called a “Film Score 
Card”, suggests the characteristics which 
shall determine the evaluation of the 
sheet. Teachers evaluate the films used 
over a monthly period with a _ rating 
system of 1 to 8. There are twelve 
questions on the sheet such as: Is the 
Film up to date? Are the subjects and 
scenes convincing’? Is the language used 
for titles or sound sufficiently simple or 
difficult? The sheet can be checked in 
five minutes. The best and most com- 
monly used films are continued until the 
teachers declare them inadequate. Ex- 
cellent films for special group work in 
the courses of study gare rented from 
commercial distributors. 

The specific use of various materials 
in a lesson procedure may be helpful 
and applicable to a number of subjects. 
My teaching subject is art. I have 
classes in Theory of Design and Color 
for first-year art students to get a foun- 
dation suitable for use in other sub- 
jects; to develop skill in drawing for 
biology, sciences, history, geography, 
literature and shop work; to understand 
color and its application to nature and 
man-made things; to develop powers 
of observation and appreciation of nature 
and the fine arts with a view to realizing 
the endless possibilities for vocations as 
well as avocations in the art fields. 
After the first vear, college students and 
shop students are encouraged to specialize 
in one art subject and know its voca- 
tional possibilities. They may take two 
or three years of the following: Adver- 
tizing Illustration with Commercial De- 
sign, Costume and Stage Design; Tex- 
tile, Interior and Architectural Design, 
or the Cultural Art Appreciation made 
practical by pointing out the vocations 
possible from it, such as assistants in 
museums, libraries, colleges, department 
stores and industrial plants, besides the 
research departments of the motion pic- 
ture industry. What has this to do with 
visual materials and their more effective 
utilization? A great deal. Almost all the 
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materials available in our Art Depart- 
ment could be used in one or more of 
the other departnients—history, 
raphy, sociology, civics, health, safety, 
We have over 2500 beauti 


geog- 


literature, etc. 
ful and useful aids from: all over th 
world that are available for loan to de 
velop appreciation of workmanship, how 
people live, work and have their being. 
We have one of the few collections of the 
Carnegie Corporation Art Libraries 
valued at $2000 and an extensive lib- 
rary of slides, pictures, charts, graphs, 
maps and other aids. 

The pupils in our school are largely 
of Italian extraction with very limited 
financial means and fairly grim surround 
ings. They have the added difficulty of 


s 


overcoming the fact that Italian is spoken 
in their homes. Therefore, it is our busi 
ness to create experiences for them, let 
them see things outside their environ- 
ment, enlarge their stimulate 
their curiosity and manipulative — skill, 


Sct ype, 


arouse their enthusiasm, prepare them 
for earning from high school, if they can 
not be induced to go on, and lastly 
Drive Them Hard And Make Them Like 
It to develop good work habits, ability 
to follow directions, prepare for worthy 
occupation and worthy use of leisure 
More effective use of visual aids is th 
most logical Way to get response in 
learning. 

We start Art 
study of primitive people, life and art 
illustrations 


\ppreciation w ith a 


Through exhibits, books, 
and motion pictures or slides, we g 
into the primitive atmosphere. How di 
primitive people live? Why? What di 
they wear? Why? What did they eat? 
How was it prepared? Who made tl 
utensils? What did they do with their 
Where did they get their 


Visual aids are used ex 


e 


leisure time: 
paints and dyes? 
tensively to bring about as genuine an 


wossible. Then each 
] 


understanding as 
pupil is required to make some object 
in the way that the primitives did. Battl 
axes, arrows, dugout boats, spears, food 
utensils, and experiences in primitive 
dyeing of leather are tried. Science, his 
tory, geography, reading and manipu 
lative skills, have a part in the lesson 
Notebooks become scrapbooks, and vo 
written ex 


cabularies and verbal or 


pressions show marked improvement. 
Whether the class discussion be “How 
were the cromlechs at Stonehenge 
made?” or in Egyptian Art “How were 
the pyramids built?”, their curiosity and 
ingenuity eagerly seek the answer. Fif- 
teen-minute reviews of fundamental facts 
show which pupils need additional help 
It is the responsibility of the group as 
a whole to see that every pupil knows 
the facts before the next subject is taken 
up. The cooperation of the brighter 
pupils in aiding their slower compan 
ions is stimulating and keeps the level 
of learning as high as possible. Exhi- 
bitions of notebooks and objects made are 
displayed for the inspection of the school 
after each art period is taken up. Visual 
aids are the most vital part of the lesson 
procedure and stimulate verbal expres 
sion and reading for leisure. Pupils are 
encouraged to tie up all their other 
subjects with the arts, and to bring to 
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the classes as much additional infor- 
mation as they can find in 
books, 
sources. 

The common and correct use of vis- 
ual aids has developed more slowly in 
secondary schools than in other parts 
of our public school system. There are 
several reasons for this. It seems to 
me that one purpose of this meeting and 


newspapers, 


museums, libraries, or other 


discussion is to determine the reasons 
to examine them and to suggest a pro 
gram which will permit better and 
more complete functioning of visual 
education in our high schools. 

Because 


misconceptions concerning 


the true meaning of visual education 


} 


are not nearly so common as in the 


past, it is quite unnecessary betore 
such a group as this to mention partic- 
ularly and to classify all accepted vis- 
ual aids, However, regardless of what 
we may do or say to stress the fact 
that the term “visual aid” refers to aids 
other than the motion picture, we must 
agree that the current appreciation of 
the value of visual education has been 
a consequence of progress in the field 
of photography. 

Too commonly in the past, pictues 
have been thought necessary and effec- 
tive aids for only the very young child- 
ren. Teachers in the upper grades were 
not at all eager to employ materials 
considered suitable for very small chi!d- 
ren. Yet the success of the Walt Dis- 
ney pictures has proved that adults ap- 
preciate child pictures as well as the 
children. Perhaps, those teachers were 
afraid lest they make the work of pupils 
too easy. More recently, the power of 
the picture has come to be more zen- 
erally appreciated; as a consequence 
there is no longer such hostility to its 
use even in the upper grades. The 
development of a visual education serv- 
ice which, will result in common and 
correct use of visual aids in the high 
attended by more difficult 
problems than the development of such 


school is 


service in the lower grades, especially 
insofar as. such i concerned 
with the high cost of equipment which 
must be centrally administered and 


service 1s 


controlled. 

For example, these are some of the 
difficulties which 
effective and economica! use of films 


interfere with the 


and slides in city high schools: 

1. The high school course of study i 
more inclusive than that of the ele- 
mentary school; consequently, film pro- 
grams cannot be so easily standardized 
as in the lower grades. For a given 
number of pupils, film programs must 
be made up in more and different fields 
than in the lower grades. The extent 
of the subject matter for which films 
are needed is such that the purchase 
of film prints by either school districts 
or school systems becomes impossible 
in terms of expense. Complete coveragt 
of the high school course of study by 
school-owned films or slides is almost 
out of the question. 

2. The high schol treatment of a 


particular subject is more intensive 
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than the elementary school treatment, 
consequently, the number of valuable 
films available for high school subjects 
is more definitely limited. In the lower 
orades, because the approach to the 
subject may be more varied than ad- 
vanced work with that subject, a wider 
choice of helpful films is possible. 

3. The departmental organization of 
the high school program narrows the 
use of a particular film; consequently, 
the elementary school with its less 
rigid program permits more easily the 
use of a particular film with more pu- 
pils in a particular grade. In the high 
school the film showing must take place 
at a specified time determined by the 
chool program 

1. Departmental organization of the 
high school program makes necessary 
more projection machines than in the 
elementary school. In the elementary 
school, generally, the same teacher has 
ils all day; and in all 
ie would plan her film 


howings on that basis; 


the same puy 
probability sl 
while in .the 
high school, generally, the same teacher 
las Classes made up of different pupils 
each period throughout the day. There- 
fore, it is probable that she would for 
this reason have more frequent need 
for projection equipment. 

5. The departmental organization of 
1e high school makes difficult the cen- 
visual education 


1 


t 


tralized control of 
within a school district, because in the 
elementary school the emphasis on the 
course of study is less extensive and 
the control of visual education functions 
juite satisfactorily 
We must acknowledge that all of 
these difficulties present real problems 
teachers who_are eager to make 
more common uf of films or other 
aids which are administered or em- 
ploved in a manner similar to that of 
ilms. These teachers have proved their 
confidence in visual education by using 
commonly and advantageously other 
which can be introduced 


classré yoms. 


visual aids 
economically into their 
Within school districts art students who 
other classes have 
charts and graphs 
The evidence of the 
use of slides, charts, graphs and post- 


ers seems to show that if visual aids 


are members of 
prepared posters, 


wor < lassroom 1IS€ 


for projection are made more easily 


available, high school teachers will 
use them more frequently. 

Experience indicates that the follow- 
ing practices will offset the major ob- 
stacles interfering with common use 
of films in secondary schools: 

1. The organization of film parallels 
which list approved films and slides in 
terms of the high school subject as they 
are described by the course of study. 
The parallels will include only those 
films which present subject matter suit- 
able for high school students. 

2. The 


logue containing descriptions of films so 


preparation of a film cata- 
that teachers who are selecting films 
for their classes may not be expected 
to make their choice on the basis of 
the film titles alone. The use of the 
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proper film parallel together with the 
film catalogue should make easy the 
preparation of film programs by in- 
dividual teachers. 

3. The organization of visual educa- 
tion under each department head with- 
in each high school so that every film 
and every projector may be employed 
most completely and most economically. 
Department heads will be able to pool 
the requests of teachers within their de- 
partments so that the materials desired 
and the machines required for their 
projection may be put to the greatest 
possible use. 

4. The pre-arrangement of all film 
showings so that the motion picture 
program for a particular class may, 
over the whole year, more nearly re- 
flect the objectives of the particular 
course as they are set down by the 
curriculum. The planned use of visual 
aids makes them a basic part of the 
course; their introduction into the 
classroom is justified for specific reas- 
ons. The incidental use of motion pic- 
tures cannot be expected to be so valu- 
able as their planned use; the inci- 
dental introduction of films may take 
place too commonly without the ser- 
ious consideration of the value of in- 
troducing them. 

5. The preparation and use of paral- 
lels for visual aids other than motion 
pictures so that the visual education 
program will be properly coordinated 
to include those visual aids which are 
most effective in accomplishing the de- 
sired objectives. 

6. The constant tabulation of reports 
received from teachers concerning the 
evaluation and gradation of the ma- 
terials so that the parallels may list 
only the best of the available materials. 

7. The centralization of the control 
of the visual education program for the 
whole system in a single agency so 
that expansion of the school-owned 
library of visual aids may be deter- 
mined on the basis of the needs of the 
whole school system, rather than in 
terms of the needs of a few teachers. 
This centralized control will also re- 
sult in the economical renting of films, 
because the order in which different 
units within a subject may be treated 
in many high school subjects need not 
be rigidly prescribed; cooperative et 
forts of all teachers within a subject 
working with the central agency will 
result in efficiency and economy. 

The correct use of any classroom aid 
is dependent in the final analysis upon 
the classroom teacher; she is entitled 
to the assistance and cooperation of 
visual education departments in her 
efforts to employ these aids most ad- 
vantageously. All-in-all groups, such 
as this one, should have the patience 
to consider and study means of devel- 
oping the efficiency of established aids. 
Teachers will be better satisfied with 
assistance that will make for better use 
of materials already available than 
they will be with information concern- 
ing aids which cannot yet be intro- 
duced into the classroom. 
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Hmong Ourselves 





The Educational Screen 


Notes from and by the 


Department of Visual Instruction of the National Education Association. 


Zone VII Announces Its First 
Official DVI Zone Meeting 


HE first State Conference of the combined Audio- 

Visual Aids Associations of California and the De- 
partment of Visual Instruction, Zone VII, is an- 
nounced for Friday and Saturday, October 24-25, 
1941, at Bakersfield under the sponsorship of Leo 
B. Hart, Kern County Superintendent of Schools, 
and the Kern County Junior Chamber of Commerce. 
“Audio-Visual Aids in Action” is the conference 
theme. 

The two-day program will consist of demonstra- 
tions of the use of audio-visual aids in typical class- 
room situations, a radio show production demonstra- 
tion, photography exhibit and documentary film 
showings. 


A Resolution 


(Unanimously passed by the Department of Visual 
Instruction, National Education Association, at its 
summer meeting in Boston, Massachusetts.) 


HE present emergency calls for maximum effi- 

cency in education. Our schools are now called 
upon for emergency services, as well as for their 
normal contribution to our national life. Motion 
picture and other projection equipment is necessary 
to enable the school to show technical training and 
other educational films, and to function as it should 
as a center for the showing of films expressing our 
democratic ideology. Thousands of schools, already 
equipped for the projection of pictures, are now co- 
operating in the defense training program. But 
thousands of other schools remain to be equipped, 
or are in the process of being so equipped to meet 
this great social task. Every government authority 
should foster this endeavor. 

The Department of Visual Instruction of the Na- 
tional Education Association views with grave 
concern the published reports of shortage of metals 
and other material essential both to the military 
defense of our nation and to the teaching tools in- 
dispensable to its schools. While fully cognizant 
of the unqualified prior rights of military defense, 
we would respectfully point out to the Office of 
Production Management, and to other government 
authorities, that education is vitally important 
to our defense, and that immediately after our 
military defense needs are met, the requirements 
of the schools should be recognized. We _ therefore 
urge that manufacturers of projectors and other visual 
education tools be granted material priorities. next 
after defense priorities, in such quantities as may be 
necessary to complete orders for visual instruction pro- 
jection equipment to be used in our schools. 





William H. Gregory Retires 
Max R. Klein Succeeds 


HE retirement of William M. Gregory from the 

Directorship of the Cleveland Educational Museum 
was announced in September. Needless to say, the 
visual field will feel keenly the departion from active 
service of one of its eminent figures. Mr. Gregory was 
one of the real pioneers in the visual movement. He 
was a Charter Member of the National Academy of 
Visual Instruction founded in 1919 as the first national 
organization in the field. From lowly beginnings, he 
built the Cleveland Educational Museum into one of the 
outstanding visual institutions of the country, an insti- 
tution whose influence has lasted long, spread far, and 
steadily strengthened. The splendid opportunity of 
carrying the work to still higher and wider successes 
now falls upon Mr. Max R. Klein, recently appointed 
to succeed Mr. Gregory. We are particularly glad that 
Mr. Gregory’s retirement does not mean inactivity nor 
any diminution of interest in things visual. He will 
now be free to devote full time to a work very near his 
heart—the training of teachers—as Lecturer in Visual 
Instruction at Western Reserve University, a position 
he held on a part-time basis for many years. This 
magazine also has his welcome assurance that he will 
remain a member of its Editorial Advisory Board. In 
short, the long familiar name, ““Gregory of Cleveland,” 
will continue to be part and parcel of the visual field to 
which he so completely and significantly belongs. 

Mr. Klein’s high qualification for the task is beyond 
question. A partial quotation from a recent editorial in 
the Cleveland Press makes this very clear. Under the 
title, “Mr. Klein Prepared,” the editorial says: 

‘People often do well that which they greatly desire 
to do. And this may turn out to be the case with Max 
R. Klein, just appointed by the Board of Education as 
Director of the Educational Museum of the Cleveland 
Schools. 
position was William M. Gregory, a pioneer and prob- 
ably the foremost leader in the United States in the 
held of visual education in the public schools. Mr. 
Gregory's distinguished career in the Cleveland system 


Mr. Klein’s predecessor in this important 


came to an end with his retirement at the age of 65. 
“Mr. Klein is 41. But for many years he has evident 
ly been preparing himself to take this post, for which 
he has cherished a special predilection. While teaching 
architectural drawing at East Technical High School, 
he found time to complete all the special kinds of prep 
aration technically requisite for the director of the 
museum. The Cleveland school museum has come to be 
recognized as an extremely valuable educational aid 
since it was started by Mr. Gregory about 1925 as a 


division of the School of Education at Western Reserve. 
We hope Mr. Klein is able further to expand its useful- 
ness.” 
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The Specialized Field [rip 


t 


HE field trip ought to be one of the important 
techniques in the teaching of science. First, it is 

good for the student and the teacher to get outside 
of the classroom and become acquainted with the vari 


ous enterprises in the community. Secondly, the school 
journey demonstrates the application of principles which 


; 
i\ 


are being studied in the classroom, and thus necessar1 
leads to a greater appreciation of the subject. 


Yet, the majority of field trips by high school science 
classes are a waste of time. When the teacher a1 
nounces a field trip, there is usually an outburst of joy 
among the students—the trip is just another school 


holiday. The teacher, too, “takes it easy” during a 
field trip; if the students do not misbehave too much, 
he is quite happy. As to the kind and amount of 
formation that the student obtains, the teacher leave 
that to the student’s “intellectual osmosis’. We might 
call this kind of field trip “the general field trip.” 


Now, the general field trip has its uses in the lower 


1 
i 
1 
| S 
I 


grades where it is desirable to 


HAYM KRUGLAK 
Milwaukee Vocational School, Wisconsin 


The day of the trip each student receives a copy of the 
questionnaire. 

5. Permission of school administration, transporta- 
tion, and so on are worked out as in the case of any 
trip. 

6. At the plant the students fill out the question- 
naire on the basis of their own observations, or the 
guide’s explanations. Thus, with a pencil in one hand 
and a pad in the other, the student knows that he is 
responsible for a definite task. 

7. The day following the field trip the data should 
be checked. Any unusual facts observed by individual 
students are brought out. The entire process is s1m- 
marized. 

8. The student is finally required to write a report 
of the field trip. The report is to be in ink or type- 
written, with proper titles and paragraph headings, 
diagrams, etc. This report is to include a brief dis- 
cussion of the theory, one or two general applicaticns 

and a very complete discussion 





enlarge the child’s world without 
special emphasis on understand- 
ing. This type of school journey 
is also of value to those of rich 
background and mature experi- 
ence. But we must remember at 
all times that the high school stu- 
dent is very unstable emotionally, 


There has been a recent tendency to con- 
sider field trips principally from the point 
of view of the social studies and more par- 
ticularly of local community studies. We 
are prone to forget that for many years, 
field trips have been effectively used in 
connection with the sciences. 


As in the case of other types of visual 


of the field trip with special em- 
phasis on the application of the 
theory to observed data. Another 
alternative is to give a test. 

An outline of the method used 
by the author in a specific in- 
stance will illustrate the organiza- 
tion of a typical specialized field 


his attention span is quite short, instruction, there has been a notable de- trip. 
and his knowledge of fundamen- velopment in method of employment. The The Centrifugal Dryer 
tal principles verv limited. procedure of careful preparation for the A. Lecture - recitation—Na- 


In the specialized sciences 
physics, chemistry, biology, etc., 
another type of field trip, which 
I shall call “the specialized field 
trip’, is more effective than the 


than a somewhat 
ant experience. 


general one. The main feature of 
the specialized trip is the concen 
tration on a single process or 
principle. 

Several steps are necessary for 
the organization of a successful 





trip and a follow-up of classroom dis- 
cussions is making of the field trip an 
integral part of the unit of study, rather 
isolated though pleas- 


This article by Mr. Kruglak is a good 
example of the field trip used in connec- 
tion with physical science. bowl. 


Chairman, 
Field Experiences. 


ture of centripetal and centrifu- 
gal forces. 

B. Demonstrations—Twirling 
an object at the end of a string. 
King David's slingshot. Mercury 
and water rotated in the same 


C. Centripetal and centrifugal 





WILLIAM W. WATTENBERG, forces in nature—Formation of 


Committee on planets. Orbits of planets. Flat- 
tening of the earth at the poles. 


D. Centripetal and centrifu- 








specialized field trip. 

1. The theory or principle is 
taken up in the classroom in the usual manner, e. g., by 
means of lectures, demonstrations, laboratory tests, etc. 

2. <A particular application of the principle is then 
chosen by the teacher. A field trip is announced. The 
application is then briefly discussed. The students aré 
asked to write out and hand in several questions on the 
application that are of interest to them. 

3. Teacher visits plant several days previous to the 
field trip and becomes acquainted with the objective of 
the journey. He makes arrangements with the proper 
official for a definite schedule. 

4. Teacher makes out questionnaire based on stu 
dent's questions and his own observations. The ques- 
tionnaire is mimeographed, or hectographed. A copy 
is sent to the plant a day or two previous to the trip. 


gal forces used by man—Gover- 
nors. Centrifuges: student demonstration of the Bab- 
cock test. Centrifugal pumps. Loop-the-loop. Centri- 
fugal dryer. Field trip to laundry announced. 

EK. Field Trip to a Laundry 

1. Students submit questions, such as “What is 
the capacity of the dryer”? “What is the cost per 
pound of wash?’’, etc. 

2. Instructor visits laundry. Watches the dryer in 
operation. Secures permission from manager to bring 
classes. 

3. Questionnaire based on students’ questions and 
instructor's observations is made out and typed by 
students. Copy sent to laundry. 

4. Transportation problem quite simple: the laun- 


(Concluded on page 355) 
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By ANN GALE 


NCOURAGING high school students to read non-fiction 

travel stories is easier with hand-made lantern slides. 3. 
The slides enable the teacher to present the course of the 
travel and to represent an interesting section of the book 
to the whole class at the same time. 

The following slides suggest ways of presenting the ma- 4, 
terial in Richard Haliburton’s “Flying Carpet,’ Nordhoff’s 
and Hall’s “Faery Lands of the South Seas” and Carleton 
Beals’ “Brimstone and Chile”. 

1. The route of the “Flying Carpet” around the world. 

2. A jewel of a temple in the middle of the Arabian desert 


un 















The Educational Screen 


Travel Stories—in Hand-Made Lantern Slides 


Lindblom High School, Chicago 


found by Haliburton and his pilot. 

The South Sea islands visited by Nordhoff and Hall 
Hall’s route through the Cloud of Islands and Nord- 
hoff’s through Hervey and Cook islands are shown 
in the insert. 

Hall was stranded on Rutiaro island because of a box 
of marble. 

Beals’ route from a clerk’s desk in San Francisco to 
the American High School in Mexico City. 

Beals burying his money while he was in an outdoor 
jail. 
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AUDIO-VISUAL TRENDS 


The Public Arts and Democracy—Ed 
gar Dale—High Points, 23: no. 6: 5 
June 1941, 

An address given before the High 
School Teachers Association and the High 
School Principals Association in N.Y.C., 
March 8, 1941 for the Institute of the 
Public Arts in Education. The public 
arts can perform three functions in pro- 
moting democracy: 1) 


2 


to give us a 
clear, accurate, comprehensive picture of 
the world in which we live now; 2) to 
show what decent, honest, thoughtful, 
realistic people want it to be like; and 
3) how to transform the world from 
what it is to what it might be. 

One of the striking phenomena of the 
age in which we live is the great disparity 
between what we know and what we do. 
Why? Because we have not learned how 
to use our mass communication devices 
effectively. The radio, for example, has 
debased language by falsely describing 
what it has for sale. The only conclus 
ion our students and children can draw 
from radio advertising..is that some- 
body is lying. If one report about cigar 
ettes is true, then the other is false. Who 
is it that is inducing skepticism, dis- 
belief yes, cynicism except many of these 
advertisers themselves? Who is_ sub 
verting the very foundations of language 

the vehicle intended for the exchange 
of honest sentiments and ideas. 

Nor has the motion picture given 
us a clear, accurate comprehension of 
what the world is like, what it might be 
like or how to make the _ necessary 
change. The industry has tried to evad 
the responsibility for its action by hid- 
ing beneath the euphemism of enter- 
tainment. Movie 
interested in finding out what the masses 
need right 


producers should be 


of people in this country 
now. They need hope, faith enlight- 
enment. Warner Brothers have already 
produced some films along these lines. 
Other films can be made for showing at 
times when the theatre is not being used 
for entertainment, for public forums. 
Mass communication devices can do 
much in educating the large number of 
adults who are sixth grade or below in 
reading ability. They can help to pro 
mote the fundamental idea in American 
life—faith in the dignity and worth of 
all people. There are many films avail 
able to schools that demonstrate this 
principle. We need materials that illus- 
trate that we in America are going to 
use rational, logical methods in solving 
our problems. These 
using the public arts in achieving demo 
cratic goals are not complicated, not 
Utopian. We have done many of these 


things already. We need most of ail 


sugge stions for 


merely a reorganization and refocusing of 
our objectives. 


The Educational Use of Motion Pic- 
tures Grows Apace — Editorial 
! ind ty. 54: 41-2 July 19, 


194] 
mg the t which appear to 1n 
e the ¢ educational motion 
tures al a) the statement by E. C 
Waggoner in an article in the winter 
ssue of Fi Visual Review that 


haphazard use of films 
vith little attention given to the purpose 
View is being rapidly replaced by 
serious effort to make the motion pic- 
ture an integral part of the business in 
and fol- 
up instruction a part of the. tech- 
jue of using the teaching film”; b) the 
istribution of American educational films, 


with pertinent discussion 


pecially thos Filmosound through- 
Brazil and other South American 
countries; c) the use of color motion 
tures at the U. of Illinois in studying 
uman lary! for speech training ; 

the use of film close-ups of persons 
peaking for group instruction in lip-read 
ing at Ohio State University; e) the at- 


tention given to motion pictures by the 


\merican Council on Education; f) the 
books in the field; and g) the use 
motion picture by the Othce of Pro- 
tion Management and government 
gencies engaged in defense training and 
ling out of general information. 


RADIO 


Education via FM Radio Programs— 
William B. Levenson and L. A. Ran- 
dall, Cleveland Public School—School 


Executive, 60: 46 June 1941. 


\ des ription f the Cleve land radio 
ctivities by which FM _ wave lengths 
ive been assigned to the Board of Edu 

ion. Schools owever use both FM 
nd standard AM broadcasts. The Cleve- 


land FM _ station is on the air seven 


urs each school day, with programs 
kindergarten to high school level. 
Elementary  s¢ | programs are pré 
ared at 12 ‘curriculum centers’ or lab- 
ratory schools. Demonstration lessons 
om the laboratory schools present 
samples of new methods and techniques 
ther sch An extensive “Class- 
Teachers’ Radio Lesson Guide” is 

lable to the schools to indicate ap- 
opriate visual ids needed to supple 

ent the 1d1oO Ie on 

Phe junior hi schools receive radio 
grams the « ment type. Scripts 
repared and selected from various 
rces by the juntor-high production 

i and the i ire taken rom tl 
tudio Phe schools have six 
iculum cente1 nilar to the ele 
ntat labo schools But the 
ripts are prepared by the high-school 


1-1 
workshop 


ooperates with teachers and pupt:ls 
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}, , PS , , 
ttexature in “Visual Onstruction 
A Monthly Digest 


Conducted by ETTA SCHNEIDER 


The FM stations have permission to 
transmit appropriate programs from any 
of the radio stations that reach Cleve- 
land. Special programs for holidays, etc., 
are put on by the radio staff. Programs 
over FM for adult education must await 
the increased use of FM receivers by 
the general public. 


The Library of Congress Radio Re- 
search Project—Charles T. Harrell— 
A.L.A. Bulletin, 35: 448-9 July 1941— 
An address given in Boston, June 
24, 1941. 

The Radio Research Project of the 
Library of Congress was made possible 
by a special grant from the Rockefeller 
Foundation. It is engaged in investi- 
gating the possible uses of radio as a 
medium by which pertinent parts of 
records of American culture may be 
made available to the general public. 
Philip H. Cohen, formerly with the 
U.S. Office of Education Radio Pro- 
ject, is director and Charles T. Harrell 
is program editor. <A_ staff of experi- 
enced radio writers and technicians is 
at work on preparation of scripts. Pro- 
grams already under way are “Books 
and the News,” “The Ballad Hunter,” 
and “Hidden History.” The latter pro- 
gram will present prominent writers 
and poets. 


SCHOOL-MADE FILMS 


Evander Produces Its Own Movies— 
David Schneider, New York City— 
High Points, 23:12 Apr. 1941 (See 
also Education, 61:562 May, 1941) 


A detailed report of the project which 
culminated in the production of a two- 
reel silent documentary film which il- 
lustrates the principles of education for 
all the children of all the people in a 
cosmopolitan high school. That the sce- 
nario was carefully planned and checked 
is proved in the article. The actual work 
was done by the high school motion pic- 
ture club, and funds were contributed 
hy the student organization. The film is 
partly in kodachrome. Reviews by vari- 
ous educational leaders are very com- 
mendatory. 


PHOTOPLAY APPRECIATION 


How the United Parents Association 
Regards Radio and Motion Pictures 
as These Affect Children—Mrs. Jacob 
Schechter—High Points, 23: No. 7: 
510 Sept. 1941. 

\n interesting account of the way in 
which the New York City parents’ as- 
sociation is studying the available radio 
and film programs with a view to mak- 
ing constructive proposals to producers. 
The Board of Education and commer- 
cial exhibitors are lending their sup- 
port 

(Continued on page 345) 

















Scenes from the latest series of 


FILMS FROM BRITAIN 


Released by the British Library 
of Information in New York City 


Scenes (1), (2) and (3) are from “Steel Goes to 
Sea”; (4), (5) and (6) from “Architects of England”: 
(7), (8) and (9) from “Ulster.” 


Photographs courtesy of the British Library of Information 
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(Concluded from page 343) 

Group Discussion Guide, Including 
Photoplay and Radio Studies—Edu- 
cational and Recreational Guides, Inc. 
$2.00 year for 10 issues. 

The new, enlarged version of the study 
guides which Dr. William Lewin and his 
committee of representatives from the 
Department of Secondary Education, 
N.E.A. have been distributing for several 
years. Each issue of the study guides is 
interestingly designed and sufficiently dif- 
ferent from each other to find favor with 
movie-mad adolescents. 

For each film reviewed, there is a 
synopsis, a listing of screen credits, and 
excerpts from evaluations made by the 
Committee. An integral part of the film 
guide is the set of stills. The enlarged 
size of the magazine permits the use of 
large pictures and the quality of repro- 
duction is excellent. 

NEW BOOKS 

The Film Index: a Bibliography—Vol 
I, The Film as Art. Compiled by the 
Workers of the Writers’ Program of 
the Work Projects Administration in 
the City of New York, sponsored by 
Mayor Fiorello H. LaGuardia, Pub- 
lished by the Museum of Modern Art 
Film Library and the H. W. Wilson 
Company, New York. March 1941. 
780 illustrated pages, clothbound, $10. 
As stated in the preface by the editor, 

Harold Leonard, “this volume, presented 

as a first installment, was undertaken 

in an effort to organize for reference and 
study the highly miscellaneous written 
material of the motion picture.” The task 
was a formidable one, but an admirable 
and invaluable reference work is the result. 

The vast amount of material gathered 

from books, magazines and newspapers, 

is well organized—article and book di- 

gests are brief and informative—and the 

film reviews are supplemented by sig- 
nificant production credits. 

The following facts give an idea of 
the comprehensiveness of the volume. 
There are 8,600 bibliographical entries, 
representing the work of more than 2,000 
authors. Upwards of 3,000 refer to maga- 
zine articles, about 700 to books, and 
more than 4,000 to film reviews. 4,200 
film craftsmen are cited. Material is ar- 
ranged by subject under some 160 main 
classifications. The alphabetical index, 
comprising 76 pages, affords ready access 
to the volume’s listings. 

Volume I is concerned mainly with the 
creative aspect of film making, and is 
divided into two parts. Part I, “History 
and Technique,” includes general works; 
critical and aesthetic studies; histories of 
the film in America and Abroad; discus- 
sions of technique, from acting through 
writing ; and biographical material on the 
film’s outstanding craftsmen. Part II, 
“Types of Film,” classifies films under 
some 40 fictional, factual, or animated 
film types, and discusses these several 
genres. A full outline of classifications is 
given in the table of contents. 

The many writers, researchers, editors, 
and sponsors involved in the project de- 
serve all congratulations on this splendid 
work, which should create high interest 
for the two volumes yet to come. 


Producing School Movies—Eleanor 
Child and Hardy Finch—Committee 
on Standards for Motion Pictures 
and Newspapers of the National 
Council of Teachers of English, 


Monograph No. 12 1941 15lp. $1.50. 


Since it is the teachers of English 
who have, by and large, led in the 
movement to produce school movies, it 
is reasonable to expect that the National 
Council of Teachers of English would 
sponsor a volume on this subject. The 
authors and their sponsors have con- 
sulted a wide range of specialists in 
the preparation of the book. 

Miss Child and Mr. Finch have based 
their handbook on first-hand experiences 
in the Greenwich High School and on 
the experiences of many other teachers 
and movie-enthusiasts with whom they 
have been in correspondence. 

The handbook has been cleverly de- 
signed to make each section stand out, 
and to help the reader in finding infor- 
mation quickly. Many illustrations sup- 
plement the verbal descriptions. The 
chapters are arranged as follows: Or- 
ganization (of a Club), Choosing the 
Idea, The Scenario, Buying Equipment, 
Using the Equipment, Filming the Pic- 
ture, Advanced Techniques and Final 
Preparation and Showing. Each chapter 
is followed by a series of questions 
and suggested activities that could be 
used by a movie-making club or class. 
In all chapters the language is simple 
and non-technical 

The final chapter is especially im- 
portant, since we too often assume 
that once a film has been completed 
our audience should wax enthusiastic, 
Showmanship in the publicizing of the 
film and during the actual showing are 
very important. 

\ glossary and bibliography are ap- 
pended to the volume. The index is 
especially good and is very complete. 
This book will be a welcome one to 
those of us who want movie-—making 
explained in one-syllable words. 


Implications of the Motion Picture in 
Education—Michigan Education Assn. 
and the Department of Elementary 
School Principals—Thirteen Yearbook. 
The M.E.A., Lansing, Michigan. 1941 
OOpp. 

[This book follows the yearbook of the 
same organization, entitled, ‘“Implica- 
tions of the Radio in Education.” The 
editorial committee collectively prepared 
each chapter so that instead of being 
a symposium of discrete sections it is a 
practical manual that reads smoothly. 
The most important chapter in the 
volume is that on utilization. It is es- 
pecially valuable to the many _ school 
administrators and teachers who have 
been using films as a novelty to provide 
some diversion to their pupils. The 
authors especially recommend that pupils 
be invited to evaluate the films they see 
at school. Illustrative units of work have 
been included to show the use of films 
at various grade levels, in three Michigan 
school systems, viz. Dearborn, Ypsilanti 
and Battle Creek. Excellent photographs 
supplement the teacher reports. 
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Using Visual Aids—Curriculum Work- 
shup, Summer 1941, Western Wash- 
ington College of Education, Belling- 
ham, Washington. 64pp. mimeo. 35c 
includes postage. 

A compilation of reports prepared 
by the science and visual aids group at 
the Workshop. Each student under- 
took to investigate the problems in 
“Using Visual Aids” that he was most 
concerned about. The result is a collec- 
tion of practical essays on such topics as: 
Why use visual aids? evaluation; reading 
pictures; a visual program in a small 
school; in a city system; science unit 
using visual aids; and sources of mater- 
ials and of equipment. The bulletin 
shows that the members of the Work- 
shop had a profitable summer. 


SOURCES OF INFORMATION 


Sources of Supplementary Materials for 
Health Instruction—Nancy M. Miner 
and Arthur H. Steinhaus—Research 
Quarterly, 12: 266-76 May 1941. 

An annotated, carefully classified 
listing of agencies that distribute health 
materials, such as _ pamphlets, films, 
slides, posters, exhibits, models. One 
of the most helpful compilations yet 
to appear. 

Film Guide for Business Teachers— 
Clifford Ettinger—Journal of Business 
Education, 16:30 June 1941. 

A cumulative listing of the films and 
other visual materials reviewed month- 
ly during 1940-41. The September 1941 
issue presents a summary of research 
and practices in the use of audio-visual 
aids for business education. 

Survey of Motion Picture Equip- 
ment in Colleges and High Schools— 
Part I—compiled by Nathan D. Golden, 
Chief Motion Picture Division, United 
States Department of Commerce. Avail- 
able from Educational Department, R. 
C. A. Manufacturing Co. Inc., Camden, 
N. J. 1941 512 pp. $3.00. 

Contains name and location of 17,500 
colleges and high schools in the United 
States and its Possessions having motion 
picture and slide film facilities. Schools 
are listed by county and city, under each 
state. 

Sources of Visual Aids for Instruc- 
tional Use in Schools. Division of 
Special Problems, U. S. Office of Edu- 
cation, Washington, D. C. 1941 rev. 
ed. 15¢ 9I1p. 

A helpful compilation brought up to 
date. It was originally organized by 
Dr. Cline M. Koon. The revision has 
attempted to give more specific infor- 
mation with respect to each distributor. 
Visual Aids in Vocational Education— 

Francis J. Coyte, Clifford B. Con- 

nelley Vocational High School, Pitts- 

burgh, Pa., Industrial Arts and Vo- 
cational Education. 30; 273-9 Sept. 

1941. 

List of free and inexpensive teaching 
aids for the shop, related and academic 
teachers in the vocational schools. Note 
especially the sample of a postcard form 
on which to request films. The unit for 
which each film or other aid can be used 
is indicated. Filmstrip sources are also 
given. A very timely extensive listing. 
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Transcriptions by Recorded Lectures, Inc. 
New, vital, unduplicated supplementary material on 
disc records: the thoughts of today’s eminent leaders; 
many unusual educational features for all age levels. 
Distributed exclusively by Bell & Howell. 


Reproducing System for Transcriptions 

Disc record turntable, amplifier, and speaker, complete 
in two cases. Price, $125. Amplifier may later be used 
with Filmosound, substantially reducing sound film 
projector cost. 


Educational Films in COLOR 


Filmosound Library’s new series, Our Colorful World, 
brings beauty spots and wild life of America and the 
world to the school screen in full natural color. Write 
for film lists . . . or for complete catalogs—one each on 
educational, recreational, and religious films. 
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OTHER TEACHING AIDS 


Filmosound “Academy” (pictured), 16mm. sound film projec- 
tor widely used in schools. Projects silent films, too. Easy to 
use. Lastingly dependable. 





Filmosound Accessories to extend the scope of your Filmosound. 
B&H Combination Recorder and Record Player permits 
making your own disc recordings. BKH Microphone facili- 
tates commentaries on silent films. 


Castle Films on world news, adventure, and travel are available 
through B&H Filmosound Library. Consolidate your orders 
for convenience. Bell & Howell Company, Chicago; New 
York; Hollywood; Washington, D. C.; London. Est. 1907. 


SEND THE COUPON FOR USEFUL MATERIAL 








ES 10-41 


ee 4 
§ BELL & HOWELL CO. i 
— 1817 Larchmont Ave., Chicago, Ill. U 
‘ Piease send details on: ( ) Transcriptions; ( ) Reproducing System for ! 
i Transcriptions; ( ) Color Films; ( ) Filmosounds; ( ) Filmosound Ac- ' 
8 cessories; ( ) Castle Films. i 
§ Send () Educational, ( ) Recreational, ( ) Religious Film Catalog (free 1 
§ toil6mm. sound film projector users; 25c each to others); ( ) Utilization i 
i Digest. | 
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' Name i 
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PRECISION-MADE BY 


BELL & HOWELL 





The Educational Screen 


Experimental Research 


in Audio-Visual Education 


By DAVID GOODMAN 
New York University, New York City. 


The Production and Experimental Evaluation by the Teacher 
of a Series of 16mm. Silent Films for Teaching Mathematics 
in Grade 7A as outlined in the Syllabus for the New York 
City Junior High Schools. (Thesis completed June 1940) by 
Dominick Montelbano, Ph.D. 

Need For Study: The New York State Regents’ Inquiry into 
the Character and Cost of Public Education showed the neces 
sity for “social,” “informational”, and “psychological” objectives 
in mathematics. Stress was now put on the child as a social being. 
The motion picture is a visual aid in interpreting this new 
mathematics. Thus there arose definite need for films of th 
social useful type. If it can be shown that films produced 
with simple equipment by a teacher of mathematics, are 
valuable in the teaching of his subject, an incentive may be 


created for other teachers to do likewise in their own 
fields. 
Purpose of Study: (1) The production of a group of teacher 


planned 16mm. silent films for the teaching of 7A mathema 
tics as outlined in the syllabus for the New York City Junior 
High Schools. (2) The scientific determination of the effec- 
tiveness of this group of teacher-produced films when used as a 
regular part of the classroom work. 


Procedure: The subject matter for the films was selected 
from the Cecurse of Study and Syllabus in Mathematics for 
Grade 7A—and included the units: “The Home”, “Savings 
Banks”, “Geometry”, and “Travel.” Assuming that the logical 


person to make films is the one who knows thoroughly the 
needs and capacities of the pupils and who will use the films, 
the investigator interviewed experienced teachers to determine 
what parts of the mathematics curriculum most needed visual 
material. Detailed scenarios were prepared and submitted 
to several teachers of the grade as well as to outside agencies 
for examination and criticism. The photography was don 
with very simple equipment. Seventeen 16mm. reels were 
produced 

Four schools and a total of 424 seventh-grade children were 
involved in the experiment. The schools selected represented 
typical communities found in New York City. Five units of the 
experiment were formed representing, one bright, two normal, 
and two slow. Each unit consisted of one experimental and one 
control class under the same teacher. The investigator tried 
to secure a “sampling” that fairly represented the cosmopolitan 
character of the New York City school population. The 
seventh grade was chosen because it was the first grade in 
the junior high schools that applied the Course of Study in 
Mathematics. Equating was made on a pupil to pupil basis. 
Since no standardized test was available to measure these 
films it was necessary to construct a test (Montelbano Ex 
perimental Test) for the purpose of measuring the “social- 
utility” and “informational” aspects of the Course of Study. 

Any mimeographed material, bills, forms, and maps avail 
able to the experimental group were also given to the con 
trol group. The teaching in general was the same for both 
groups except that the experimental group used the films and 
the control group did not. 

Each unit was given the initial and final tests by an ex 
aminer in each school who was expert in the administration 
of tests. Both experimental and control groups were tested at 
the same time and by the same examiner. School schedules 
and programs were rearranged so that nothing would inter 
fere with any part of the testing program. All tests were 
objective. 

Conclusions: (1) The group of l6mm. teacher-produced 
silent films appears to be definitely effective in the teaching of 
the “informational”, and “psychological”, and “social-utility” 
aspects of the Course of Study. (2) The group of 16mm. 
teacher-produced silent films shows only a slight tendency for 
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“Hy Flect” Screen 
















AUDITORIUM model used by 

U. S. Dept. of Agriculture, 

F.B.I., Army Air Corps, and 
many others. 


Glass beaded screen surface carries lifetime 
guarantee of whiteness. Will not harden or 
crack. Greater brilliance and definition. Always 
rigidly aligned .. . always completely in focus. 





Rapidly becoming first choice for assembly halls, classrooms, 
camps, and churches because of its quick portability and ease 
of operation. The famous “Hy-Flect’’ beaded surface is un- 
surpassed in giving clean-cut brilliance and definition—a vital, 
life-like image, either in black and white or color. Audi- 
torium Model is particularly adapted for schools and 
organizations with a number of gathering places. The 
extra-rigid tripod, expressly designed for this screen, is 
extremely durable and rust-resistant. 














Complete Line of Sizes and Types 


@ Portable Tripod Screens 


to 70x94 inches 


@ Gear Operated Portable Tripod Screens, 


10x94 inches. 
@ Wall Type Screens, 30x40 to 72x 
@ Wall and Ceiling Screens, 6x8 


Write for illustrated folder—FREE. 


RADIAN? MANUFACTURING CO. 


1140-6 W. Superior St., Chicago, Ill. 





os 
the better in the teaching of the “computational” aspects of visual-sensory aids as materials of instruction in elementary 
the Course of Study. schools. 
P, = x ia ve am . ae 
i tae . . _— . ' lure During the schoo 1938-39 question- 
Sigmificance of Study: On the basis of this study it would i ool year, : 2. 


he , naire was sent to all elementary school officials in the state. The 
appear that the teacher can produce effective visual aids that ; . y sc cl the state. The 


will be in accord with the newest trends in education. Thi purpose of the questionnaire was to determine the frequency of 
< is 1 Cit aliO iS - . ° . . 
dues mot necessarily mean tat every teacher should or need use Of specific types of visual-sensory aids in each elementary 
“e. ¥ school system reporting; to list all visual-sensory equipme 
be a producer of motion picture films. It may perhaps be _ on ring ws list al isual es oe werd 
more advisable for selected groups of teachers to collaborate owned, or borrowed; to indicate the types of visual-sensory aids 
ie mach windertnhcing ‘These teathus produced films can 5 used in the various fields of educational activity; and to report 
. i AN >. > « OCU IS < } F . ‘ 9 
; Lenail i all and benefi vetted to, aff the major problems relating to the elementary school system’s 
reproduced at very sma cost ane yenenhts extended to all : 4 - : : 
; needs in visual-sensory aids. Usable reports were received 
pupils and teachers throughout the country Interests may - : : ‘ 454.734 
tron > > ar cc , > . > ace 
thus be created that never existed before. and there will very trom 41/7 elementary school systems, representing 454,7¢ 


likely be a definite growth in the experimental background ot pupils, and 13,000 teachers. The representativeness of the data 
the pupils. reporting may be judged by the fact that 80 percent of all 

elementary school systems, 86 percent of all elementary 
school pupils, and 85 percent of all elementary teachers were 
represente d. 

Conclusions: (1) The majority of elementary school sys- 
tems were using some type or types of visual-sensory aids as 
materials of instruction. (2) The data indicated that some 

: . : elementary school systems were using large quantities of cer- 
these films, he will be induced to undertake research that will tain types of visual-sensory aids and limited quantities of 
augment his own experiences and mak« him a better equipped oleae ati (3) Globes, mapa, posters, charts, diagrams, 
teacher for his job. Teacher-produced films will not solve all graphs, dramatization, flat pictures, and excursions which are 
considered non-mechanical visual-sensory aids since they do 
not require electricity for operation, showed a higher relative 
frequency of use than the mechanical aids which include 
silent and sound motion pictures, stereopticons, filmslides, 


The teacher will be benefitted in that it will be possibl 
him to interpret the elements of the course of study in the 
light of the experiences of the best teachers in the field. The 
films will give him an organized body of material that 
can use to the best advantage of the teaching situation when 
the need arises. In order to contribute to the production ot 


teaching problems ; but they do hold out the prospect of definite 
help in that now the teacher has at his disposal a teachin; 
aid that is interesting, vital, and meaningful 





Visual-sensory Aids as Materials of Instruction in the Ele- 
ment School Systems of New Jersey, (Thesis completed 
June 1941) by George Washington Wright, Ed, D. 


Purpose of Study: (1) To examine practices and policies 
governing the use of visual-sensory aids as materials of in- 
struction as evidenced by studies and writings. (2) To in 
vestigate all elementary school systems in New Jersey 
determine the status of visual-sensory aids as materials of 


instruction. (3) To discuss the choice and preparation o! 


stillhlms, radios, and opaque projectors. 

Siynificance of Study: The study showed that the major 
needs wert (1) information describing how visual-sensory 
aids may be integrated as materials of instruction, (2) source 
lists of visual-sensory aids, (3) courses in visual-sensory aids 
given at conveniently located centers, (4) purchase of visual- 
sensory equipment on a cooperative basis with nearby schools, 
(5) establishment of visual-sensory aid loan departments at 
conveniently located centers. 
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The Educational Screen 


SCHOOL MADE MOTION PICTURES 


CHOOL-MADE films are making education news 

today. Evelyn S. Brown’s article, “A School- 
Made Film Which Stands on its Own Feet,” has ap- 
peared in the September issue of The Educational 
Digest. Miss Brown’s article was reprinted from the 
April, 1941, Educational Screen, pages 144-147. 

The annual meeting of the National Council of 
Teachers of English at Atlanta, Georgia, November 20- 
22, will have several features on educational film pro- 
duction. At the motion picture section of the Council 
meeting, Arthur Gale, editor of Movie Makers and co- 
author of Make Your Movies for Fun and Profit, is 
scheduled to speak on “School Film Production.” Don- 
ald Eldridge, director of New 
Haven, Conn., will present and discuss school-made 


visual education of 
films. Dr. Henry Harap of Peabody College for Teach- 
ers, Nashville, Tenn., editor of The Curriculum Jour- 
nal, will talk on “Motion Pictures as Communication,”’ 
while Eleanor Mossman of Lane Technical High School 
will discuss “What Films English Teachers Would 
Like to Have Available in the Classrooms.” 
A A 
The Fifth Annual “Make Your Own Movies” contest 


of the 4-Star Clubs, the junior department of the 
National Board of Review of Motion Pictures, closed 





The Easiest to Handle, 
Thread & Operate 


HOLMES :: 


SOUND-ON-FILM 


PROJECTORS 


This portable projector 
is the most compact, the 
most reliable machine 
imaginable. It is just as 
efficient, just as sturdy 
—its projection is as bril- 
liant and sound repro- 
duction as clear as the 
a theatre machines. 

ar - for - dollar the 
Holmes offers you the READY TOCARRY 
greatest value for the Total weight with 
least outlay. Speaker only 60 Ibs. 


FREE DEMONSTRATION 
ARRANGED. 


Write for catalog. 
















Projector 
attached to 
Amplifier 


Holmes Projector Co. 
1813 Orchard St., CHICAGO 


Manufacturers of 16mm and 
35mm Projectors for over 
25 years. 





28 Ibs. 


16 mm Portable, 
Mazdaor Arc Lamp. 
35 mm Portable, 
Mazda or Arc Lamp. 
35 mm Imperial 
for Auditoriums. 














By HARDY R. FINCH 


Head of the English Department 
Greenwich High School, Greenwich, Conn. 


Member of the Committee on Standards for Motion Pic- 
tures of the National Council of Teachers of English 


April 15, 1941. 
was awarded to the Photo Patrons Club of East Side 
High School, Newark, New Jersey. Their film, en- 
titled Our High School, was photographed on 16mm 


First Prize, a silver engraved cup, 


Iodachrome. Honorable Mention in the contest went 
to the Hoover High School Club, San Diego, Cali- 
fornia, for their film Cardinal Co-eds at Play. The 
judges of the contest staff members of the 
Amateur Cinema League. 

Each year the winning films in the contest are 
shown at the Annual Spring Conference of the 4- 
Star Clubs which is held during May in the School 
of Education auditorium of New York University. The 
Sixth Annual “Make Your Own Movies” contest will 
close on April 15, 1942. Any film made during the 
scholastic year of 1941-42 by a club affiliated with the 
National Association of 4-Star Clubs is eligible for 
entry in the contest. Interested teachers can learn more 
about the 4-Star Clubs by writing to the National 
Board of Review, 70 Fifth Avenue New York City. 


were 


Reports on Films 


Colorado 
One of the films made in Denver in recent years 
Manual 


participants, 


was based on Pioneer Day activities at 
School. Shots of the 
other features of the parade, and the concessions 


High costumed 
were included in the 300-foot film developed by Miss 
Edith Henry and Eugene Herrington. 
Illinois 

Thirty-five films have been made by the Evans- 
High School. these, 800 


feet in length, is based on a play, Bargains. Other films 


ton Township One of 
show daily school activities and sports. Some of the 
sports films are used in coaching athletic teams. 
Iowa 

L. We visual instruction, 
at the State University of Iowa, reports Highlights at 
lowa (1200 feet), a public relations film, and Old 
Mexico (800 feet )—both in color. 


Cochran, supervisor of 


Kentucky 

Ninde S. Wilder, principal of the Ballard Memorial 
School, Louisville, has completed 200 feet of 8mm. 
film on school events. 
Louisiana 

Extra-curricular Activities of McMain High School, 
New Orleans is the title of a 375-foot film, the result of 
the cooperation of all the clubs in the high school. 
“Our forty school clubs were invited to prepare scenes 
of their activities to be made into a movie, “Miss Olga 


Young, director of visual aids, writes. “A scenario 
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was written ; then filming, titling, and editing were done 
by members of the Picture Club and the director.” 


Maryland 

Southern High School, Baltimore, owns a film (100 
feet) which records the program of exercises held 
yearly on Armistice Day at Old Fort Federal over 
looking Baltimore harbor.—Nicholas DeCesare. 


Missouri 

Supplementing Young Aurora Reads, a film reported 
in an earlier issue, is Young Aurora Grows, a study of 
the personality growth of Aurora elementary school pup 
ils. The 8mm. production (350 feet) was done by 
the school staff, Superintendent John W. Gilliland 
states. 

At Springfield, another public relations film has 
been made by C. F. McCormick, principal of the Jarrett 
Junior High School. A Day in Jarrett, 400 feet, shows 
the typical daily experiences of students in this junior 


high sch i]. 


Michigan 

At Battle Creek, the schools and the boy Scout 
organization cooperated in the making of The Scou 
ing Trail to Manhood, an 800-foot film, completed 1 
February 1941. The film, produced by Keith Elhott and 
T. Ben Johnson, scout executive, shows scenes of 
scout activities, recruiting, camp, Eagle tour, etc. 

Also completed this year, is Health Activities in 
the Wyandotte Schools—Part One 
Schools). This film (800 feet) gives a comprehensive 


( Elementary 


picture of the school health program. It shows the 
work of the school nurse, the principal, and cooperating 
agencies. One feature of the film is a full screen image 
of a lung x-ray as seen on the lighted viewer by the 
doctor. Harold L. Smith was the cameraman in charge 
of the filming. 


Minnesota 

Educators will be interested in seeing Exceptional 
Classes Meet the Needs of the Exceptional Child, a 
production of the Duluth Public School System (400 
feet). The film shows all special classes—opportunity, 


open air, hard of hearing, sight saving, physical 


therapy—as well as the swimming pool for the use 
of crippled children. Miss Nellie Feetham, special class 
supervisor, directed the film making. Miss Eleanor 
Dahl was at the camera. H. H. Eelkema is superinten 
dent of schools and Miss Marion Smith is_ visual 
education chairman of the Duluth Schools. 


New Jersey 


Our High School, a documentary of high school lif 
(850 feet), was made for and donated to the Junior 
Red Cross of America by the Photo Patrons Motion 
Picture Club, East Side High School, Newark. The 
club was invited to make the film to be sent as a good 
will messenger to foreign countries. The war pre 
vented this use, but the film will probably be sent 
to the Americas and to the States, Miss Esther Martin, 
club advisor, reports. 
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(Reg. U.S. Pat. Off.) ; 


SCREEN 


HAVE ALL THESE TIME-PROVED ADVANTAGES 


The Challenger is the only screen 
that can be adjusted in height 
merely by releasing a spring lock 
and raising extension support. 





@ GREATER LIGHT REFLECTION 


The superior light reflecting qualities of Da-Lite screen 
surfaces are the result of 32 years of experience in 
screen manufacture. Tests show Da-Lite’s specially 
processed Glass-Beaded fabric reflects more light for 
all practical viewing angles than any other screen 
surface. 


@ GREATER CONVENIENCE 


Da-Lite models lead in features that make for easier 
use. For large classrooms and auditoriums the Da-Lite 
Electrol provides utmost convenience. It operates elec- 
trically. A flick of the switch raises or lowers it. The 
Challenger (shown above) with its simplified “all-in- 
one” construction, single-operation height-adjustment, 
and other advanced features, is the easiest of all port- 
able screens to carry and set up. 


© LONGER LIFE 


Da-Lite Screen surfaces stay white longer—no yellow- 
turning oils are used. The sturdier construction of 
Da-Lite mountings—including the use of steel stamp- 
ings instead of castings—adds many extra years of 
usefulness to each screen. 


Send for FREE Scren Data Book. New edition now avail- 


able. it contains full information on all Da-Lite models 
and many helpful suggestions for proper screen selection. 


DA-LITE SCREEN COMPANY, INC. 


Dept. 10 ES 2723 No. Crawford Ave. Chicago, Ill. 
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For schools, social workers, child groups and 
medical and dental professions 


Five authentic health, training and character build- 
ing films, prepared in collaboration with and used 
by health authorities, social workers and educators. 
BEFORE THE BABY COMES, BABY’S FIRST 
YEAR, GROWING UP (training from one to six), 
LIFE OF A HEALTHY CHILD for grade schools, 
ROAD TO HEALTH AND HAPPINESS for high 


schools. 


1 — 400 foot reel each, 16mm, silent or sound, 
8 mm. silent. For sale or rent 


Complete information on request from world distributors 


Bell & Howell Company 


Health Film Service 
Chicago, New York and 


(Producers) 


or 
First National Bank Building Hollywood or their agents 
Salem, Oregon everywhere 








Educational Sound Films 
On 


UNITED STATES HISTORY 


which prove their value daily in classrooms 
throughout America. 


Territorial Expansion of The United States From 1783 to 1853. 


Territorial Possessions of the United States. 


The Causes and Immediate Effects of the First World War. 
with study guides 
WRITE FOR DESCRIPTIVE LITERATURE 








INTERNATIONAL GEOGRAPHIC PICTURES 


NEW YORK 


52 VANDERBILT AVE 








16 MM RELIGIOUS FILMS 


(Sound - on - Film) 
Don Bosco 
Glory of Faith (Little Flower) 
Miracle of Faith (Lourdes) 
Ambassadors of Christ 
Rental or Sale 


FRENCH FILM EXCHANGE, 1775 Broadway, New York,N.Y. 








A true episode in the old west 


""MAN FROM TASCOSA" 


Filmed in natural color !émm s-o-f, write Dept. 
ES for free catalogue of sound or silent films. 


EWIS ‘Film SERVICE 


216 E. First St. Wichita, Kansas 














A new HOTEL AWAITS YOU in New York 


Towering 27 stories above fashionable 57th Street, 
the Henry Hudson Hotel is an ideal residence where 
you may enjoy unequalled advantages with unusual 
economy. Three popular priced restaurants. Luxur- 
ious lounges. Music studios. Sun decks. Swimming 
pool and many floors exclusively for women. 


DAILY—Single, from $2.50; WEEKLY—Single, from $12; 
Double, from $3.50 Double, from $16 
1200 Rooms with Bath Special Floors and Rates for Students 


Dudson 
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The Educational Screen 


Texas 


Paul F. McRoy, director of the Central Visual Edu- 
cation Laboratory of the Houston Schools, has sent 
a report on a film that shows what service school film 
makers may render in a community. His description 
of the film follows: 


“IT Am Your Church is a 1200 ft. 16mm silent film 
in Kodachrome produced the First Methodist 
Church, Houston, Texas. It tells the story of the life 
of the church and shows how the church relates itself to 


for 


a changing and developing personality. It also depicts 
the many services of the church locally and throughout 
the At its original presentation in Houston, 
four commentators, a hundred and the 
church organ furnished the narration and accompany- 


world 
voice choir, 


ing music.” 

The script writer and director was Miss Johnnie 
Marie Brooks, Director of Christian Education, First 
Methodist Church, Houston, Texas. Mr. McRoy was 
technical advisor, photographer and film editor. 


y A 


UR readers will welcome the addition to this de- 
partment beginning in this issue, namely, ‘“The 
Question Box,” conducted by Mr. Godfrey Elliott. The 
new feature will provide educators with specific help 
in their production of films for school use. 
Your questions on any and all technical matters are 
cordially invited for answer in future issues. Address 
your questions direct to Mr. Elliott at Oakvale, W. Va. 


Question Box on School Film Production 
1. What are the pre-requisites for school film production 
“What do we 


likely to be the first question raised when the school becomes 
In terms of the barest essentials, 


need to produce a film in our school?” is 


interested in film production. 


the school must have two things: (1) a movie camera, and 
(2) the funds with which to purchase film stock for the 
number of reels contemplated. 

The first and most important item is the camera. It may 


the school, or it be borrowed 
from some teacher, student, or 


It need not be the most expensive apparatus on the 


already be owned by may 


from some friend outside the 
school. 
experience 


demonstrated by wide 


the 


for it has been 
Hollywood) that it is 


behind the camera that determines the quality of the picture 


market 
(even in planning and execution 
\ tripod is indispensable to the successful operation of the 
camera. The found 
generally in company with the camera. If not available there, 
the 


good 


usual pan-and-tilt head tripod will be 


still camera tripod and achieve 
better off if 


may borrow 
(The 


compelled to start out 


school any 


results. average beginner would be 


with a tripod which does not permit 


panning. ) 


\n exposure meter is desirable for good results, especially 


in poor daylight con- 


the 


phe te ye raphed 
light. 


ackn WwW ledge S 


where scenes are to be 


ditions or under artificial Even experienced pro 


dependen e 
the 


shooting color film, the meter becomes essential. 


fessional cameraman his upon a 


good photo-electric exposure meter. If school group is 


For indoor work, of course, the production unit will need 


lights of some sort. This equipment, if not available, can 


be pieced together from existing materials with amazing 


results, using extension cords and odd reflectors that can be 
collected the school. If the 


clamp-on 


from various parts of regular 


reflectors or tripod stands are not available the 


lights can be positioned and held by assistants. 
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DEFENSE FOR YOUR FILMS 


Against climate, wear, scratches, 
oil, water, dirt and fingermarks. 


MOVIES etthles, STILLS 


VAP.C).RATE 


‘ty < 
Peeai™ 


ASK YOUR DEALER OR YOUR PHOTO-FINISHER 





After the camera and other necessary accessories are found 
\fter tl met! 1 otl 1 


someone is needed to operate them. The school with an 
amateur fan in its student body or faculty will have no problem 
here. Perhaps some adult movie maker in the community 
will be glad to come in and assist. Failing any of these 
courses, there is still no reason why the school production 
unit cannot start from scratch and learn as it goes. Within 


the last two or three years, this writer has seen examples 
of excellent school-made films produced by teachers and 
students who had no previous experience to guide them, In each 


case the teacher and students planned carefully, sought con 


petent advice, read every useful reference they could find and 
learned by doing 

The amount of money necessary to finance the school 
production need not be large, especially for first attempts 
Over a period of years schools have learned that it is wiset 
to hold most school-made movies to one-reel units. If tl 
production is to be shot outdoors, the cost will be approximate 
$25 per 400-foot reel of 16mm film. If the movie involves in 
door scenes or subnormal lighting conditions of any other sort, 
then the speedier and slightly more expensive film stock 
will have to be used; this will raise the total cost to ab 
$35. A 400-foot film in Kodachrome will cost approximatel; 


$45. In all these estimates allowances has been made for wast 


footage (20 percent) and for professionally-made titles ($5.00) 

Estimates may vary with local conditions, of course 

‘s. What type of film should we use for the school made film 
The first decision probably concerns the choice between 

color film and black-and-white (monochrome) for the school 


movie. Color has much to contribute, but it also has its at 
tendant disadvantages, especially for the inexperienced crew 


It is dangerous (or, at least unwise) to give specific advice 
on the use of color film for the school-made movie. As on 
director of a school production said, in discussing the prob 
lem of color film, “Some do, and some don’t; some can, and 
some can’t.” In making its decision to use color film for 
the production, the school group must satisfy the following 
conditions: (1) color must make a definite contribution to 
the completed film, (2) the camera crew must possess some 
experience with monochrome before attempting color work, 1n 
order to prevent excessive waste of film and money, (3) the 
organization must be prepared to pay slightly more in original 
cost and in duplicate costs, and (4) interior scenes must be 
considered carefully with a view toward the crew's ability to pro 
vide a larger amount of lighting than is required for most types 
of monochrome. 


If the scenario contains interior scenes, the average school 
crew is capable of shooting them in color with some degree 
of success. Lighting limitations (available power, number and 
mobility of reflectors) in school classrooms, stages, hallways 
etc., make it difficult to balance the lighting properly for ex 
posure and focus, except for scenes where a very restricted 
area is to be included. Also, in school production it must 
be remembered that the average indoor scene is likely to be 
shot during daylight hours, and that this involves the prob 
lem of mixing daylight and mazda light. This, of course, 
can be solved by the use of daylight tv pe floods, but the pre 
ducer must be aware of the problem’s existence 


If the school production unit thinks that it can solve thes« 


problems, it should be encouraged to go ahead with th 
use of color film. If, however, the decision is made in favor 
of monochrome, there still remain several additional prol 


lems before the film stock is finally chosen 


These problems will be discussed next mont} 
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YESTERDAY'S HISTORY 
RECORDED FOR | 
TODAY AND TOMORROW! 





Dramatic historic moments from the 
Armistice of 1918 leading up to the declar- 
ation of War in 1939 crystallized on re- 
cordings for study in schools and homes. 
Hear the actual voices of Hitler, Chamber- i| 
lain and Daladier . .. a dramatized 
narrative depicting History in the making 

. edited and arranged by Elmer Davis. 


This series of 3 double-faced 12” 78 r.p.m. | 
recordings, complete with album and 
“Notes on Educational Use” prepared by 
Alexander J. Stoddard, Superintendent of 
Schools, Philadelphia, answers the need 
of American schools for factual, reliable 
material on the War in Europe that is 
also interesting, clear, and geared to the 
understanding of our secondary school 
population. 


“THEN CAME WAR” 


ALBUM with $720 
THREE DOUBLE-FACED 
12” RECORDS 78 R.P.M. 


EXCLUSIVE DISTRIBUTION 


by 
BELL & HOWELL COMPANY 


ccotchd Seta 


INCORPORATED 





AUDIBLE PUBLISHERS 














737 NORTH MICHIGAN AVENUE—CHICAGO 
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BLUE LIST Selected 





‘gwero J FOREIGN FEATURES 
ot 1M some For Cinema Appreciation 
and Foreign Language Study 

New Releases _ Street when modern total-war pre- 


. , vails. Filmed in England, Danzig, 
‘The Eternal Mask’’—Brilliant | poland & France. Home defense 
Viennese psychological drama. A | against Nazi assaults. 
€ - 8 c 
ee at —— “Man of Aran”’—Directed by 
“Generals Without Buttons’”— Robert Flaherty 
Famous French satire with chil- | Natural drama of man _ against 
dren’s cast. Probes nature of ag- nature. The hardy islanders of 
gressive militarism. Aran and their struggle for exist- 
“Alexander Nevesky’’—Eisentein’s | ence in an isolated, rock bound 
epic film of Russia’s defense against community. 
invading German Knights in the | 


XIII century. | ‘Crisis - a by Vincent 
|} Tast days of democracy in tragic 

Outstanding Documentaries Czechoslovakia . . . the Sudetenland 
“Lights Out in Europe’’—Script crisis . . . Hitler’s terroristic 


by James Hilton propoganda. Filmed by eyewitnesses 
What happens to the man in the | in defiance of Nazi censorship. 


Comprehensive selection of outstanding foreign language and 
Guecmentery films described in Blue List E. S$. Write for your 
ree copy. 








BRANDON FILMS :':"" 
NEW YORK CITY 





Ten Commandments and a Film 
(Concluded from page 328) 


3. Why didn’t the planter use fertilizer on his soils rather 
than clearing new strips of land for use all the time? 

4. Is lumbering in the South an important industry today ? 
5. How fast did the steamboat travel ? 

6. What happened to the planter’s home as a result of 
the war? 

In addition, one might suggest the following for 
further study: 


1. Discuss the part played by the indentured servant upon 
the plantation system of the South. 

2. Why were the people of the South more _ interested 
in social activities than the people of the New England States, 
especially in the city of Boston? 

3. Contrast the educational system of New England with 
that of the South 

4. What was the effect of the skill developed in fox hunt- 
ing upon the southern people in regard to their participation 
in the Civil War? 

5. Contrast the position of the poor whites in the South 
before the Civil War with their position in the South today. 

6. Make a list of the great leaders in Congress during the 
period of 1800-1800 and note the leaders supplied by the region 
south of the Mason-Dixon Line. 

7. Make a list of the leaders of the North for the same period. 

8. Give the views of these leaders on certain issues in 
Congress. 

9. Justify, if possible, the views of each. 

10. Do you think a real understanding of the problems oi 
the North and South would have helped avert the war? 

One might continue with a long list of other questions, 
but the above show how the follow-up work of the film 
may lead to the study of social, economic, and political 
differences. Obviously, lantern slides, strip films, 
pictures, models, maps, and many other visual aids 
may and should be used to supplement the film and as 
a basis for further study. 

As stated at the beginning of this article, it is im- 
possible for one to state an exact procedure and prob- 
ably this plan, as developed here, would be modified to 
fit other situations, but a careful consideration of the 
ten points suggested should enable the interested eacher 
to get the maximum value from a visual lesson. 


The Educational Screen 


Arliss recreates history 


as the Duke of Wellington, conqueror of Napoleon (9 reels, 
1 reel short free: $15-single; $12.50-series). This is another of 
the hundreds of carefully-chosen educational films from the 


Manse Film Library $22.27733:: 


{Send for our deluxe free catalogue) 





Film Forum in Adult Education 


(Continued from page 332) 


in habits and customs. The concluding picture 
“Toward Unity” pointed out the fundamental like- 
nesses of all peoples. 

An indication of the general reaction to the Film 
Forum idea was obtained from questionnaires dis- 
tributed at the last meeting. The questions were not 
devised for quantitative analysis and no attempt was 
made to place the responses in categories. Pertinent 
results of this questionnaire are indicated in_ the 
following summary: 

Question 1. “Which film, or films, did you like best ?” 

There appeared to be no outstanding preference. 
“The River,” “A Criminal Is Born,” “The City,” 
“Getting Your Money’s Worth,” and “Towards Unity” 
seem to have been well received. 

Question 2. “What was your reaction to the dis 
cussants (speakers ) ?”’ 

The comments were generally favorable. Certain 
speakers were mentioned as being especially capable of 
handling discussion. One person remarked—‘The 
better the speaker the better I understand the films.” 

Question 3. “What changes would you make in the 
procedure ?” 

Some wanted more time given to discussion. Most 
expressed satisfaction with the method in which the 
programs were handled. 

Question 4. “Do you think that the Film Forums 
ought to be continued next year ?” 

An affirmative answer to this question was almost 
unanimous. 

Question >. “State one or two topics which you 
would include in a new series.” 

Several topics in the present series, particularly those 
bearing on human relations and international affairs, 
were named again. A few of the other topics men- 
tioned were: “Our South American Neighbors,” 
“Family Life,” “Education,” “Public Health,” “High- 
way Safety,” “Unemployment,” and “U. S. Defense.” 

(Continued on page 354) 
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SPENCER — the leader 


in still projection 


At the left is the 100-watt 
Model MK Delineascope for 


2” x 2” black and white or 


. wr wt ks — 
alee sltlien ODAY’S high standards of color projection owe much to the 
Se the eentes ia the bee: many optical and mechanical improvements originated by 


»d 300-w 1 MK-3 . 
cooled 300-watt Model MK-3, Spencer Lens Company. 


also for 2” x 2” slides. 
ds the ‘vise ic the 750: Spencer offers the utmost in brilliance and clarity of screen 
wat one Cs dnatiortem images and in operating conveniences. 
Delineascope for 2” x 2” and 
314" x 4” slides. [he complete Spencer line includes many types of still projectors 
FROM in addition to the three pictured above. Among them is one which 
$9950 to $16390 will fit your special requirements. Dept. X12 will send you 











detailed information upon request. 


Spencer Lens Company 


SPENCER BUFFALO, NEW YORK 
as Scientific Instrument Division of 


AMERICAN OPTICAL COMPANY 
Sales Offices: NewY ork, Chicago, San Francisco, Washington, Boston, Los Angeles, Dalles, Columbus,St.Louis, Philedelphie,Atlents 
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The Educational Screen 








SOCIAL SCIENCE TEACHERS- 


Here are outstandi ng 


films for you! 








TITLE NO. REELS RENTAL 
The City 3 $6.00 
Early Massachusetts l 1.50 
Colonial Life l 1.50 
The Case of 

Charlie Gordon 2 2.50 
We Live in Two Worlds 1 1.50 
War and Order 1 1.50 
Men of Africa 2 3.00 
Tsar to Lenin 6 15.00 
Atlantic 24 3.00 
Human Adventure 8 15.00 
Big City of London 1 1.50 
Territorian Expansion 

of the United States 2 3.00 
Territorial Possessions 

of the United States 2 3.00 
Causes and Immediate 

Effects of the 

First World War 2 3.00 
Ulster 1 1.50 
Scotland Speaks 2 3.00 
Peoples of Canada 2 3.00 
Lofoten Raid 1 1.50 
Behind the Guns 2 3.00 
One Tenth of 

Our Nation 214 4.50 
Religion and the People 2 3.00 
Village School 1 1.50 
Face of Britain 2 3.00 
Night Mail 2 3.00 
Medieval Village 2 4.00 
Stop that Fire 1 1.00 
Spring Offensive 2 3.00 
Squadron 992 2 3.00 
Steel Goes to Sea 2 3.00 
Island People 1 1.50 


Write for New Catalog off the 


Press October 15, 1941 


COLLEGE FILM CENTER 


59 E. Van Buren St. 


Chicago 





1303 Porterfield St. 








A Library of Selected Features and Shorts 

for Schools—i6 mm Talkies—Rental and Sales 

(ART) ‘"Rembrandt''—His Life and Works— 
2 reels 


(POETRY) ‘Barefoot Boy''—Longfellow's poem 
dramatized—2 reels 


(HISTORY) ‘‘Highlights of Lincoln's Career’’ — 
1 reel 


(HISTORY) ‘'Seeds of the Constitution’’—1 reel 
(ASTRONOMY) '‘'A Trip to the Sky'’—1 reel 
Send for our 1941-42 Catalogue 


VISUAL 
ART FILMS. 


DISTRIBUTORS 


Pittsburgh, Pa. 





, mie 
(Continued from page 332) 


Question 6. “Have the ‘Program Notes’ served any 
useful purpose ?” 

Many persons said that explanatory notes gave them 
a clearer understanding of the problems. Some men- 
tioned the reading lists as being especially helpful. 

Question 7. “Other comments.” 

Several said that they thought the mechanical ar 
rangements and the acoustical conditions were inade- 
quate. The suggestions which were received merit 
consideration in planning future programs. 

The Springfield Film Forum series was a trial ven- 
ture towards a new approach to adult learning. The 
results to be obtained in using this technique will 
depend upon careful advance planning. If such pro- 
grams are to prove attractive to an audience repre- 
senting a wide range in background, the topics chosen 
must be of general and timely interest.° Appropriate 
films should be selected and booked well in advance. 
Capable discussants must be engaged. Program notes 
containing a statement of theme, issues for discussion, 
descriptions of films, and a list of reading material 
should be prepared for each topic. The use of a 
suitable hall and projection facilities must be arranged. 
An important item which cannot be overlooked is 
publicity. Interested groups should receive circulars, 
posters, or special notices. Reports covering the vari- 
ous programs should be placed in the hands of local 
newspapers. 

Certain factors embodied in the Film Forum tech- 
nique require special consideration. Although the film 
presentation is an important part of each program, it 
should not be too long. It is desirable to devote at 
least half of the program time to discussion. Perhaps 
the most vital role in the entire procedure is performed 
by the discussant. His job is to set the stage for an 
adequate exchange of views. To prepare himself for 
this difficult task, he should have an opportunity to 
preview the films to be used on his program. He should 
be given access to the handbooks which accompany 
these films, whenever such guides are available. The 
program notes should serve to focus attention upon 
salient points for discussion. In considering most topics, 
it is wise to limit the number and scope of the issues 
involved. Those persons who want further informa- 
tion can refer to the reading list which should be 
included with the program notes. 

As a contribution to adult education the advantages 


*See G. L. Freeman's interesting study on “Adult Preferences 
in Educational Film Programs,” Educational Screen. XVIII 
(October, 1939). 

*Study guides greatly enhance the educational value of 
films. Examples of excellent discussion helps can be found 
in the guides furnished with “The Plow That Broke the Plains,” 
“The River,” and the films issued by the Commission on 
Human Relations of the Progressive Education Association 
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CURRICULUM INTEGRATED SOUND FILMS 
SEVENTEEN ADDITIONAL ERP] SUBJECTS FOR FALL RELEASE 

g ¢ . 

Crosses (x) Indicate t = i | S 

Film-Subject Correlations = : 2 | 5 

w si & a es a = 7 o BI = | # - 

to) Fl Ele) el] e] el] 8) S12) 2) e] 2 

>| zis] ez] se] a] a] és] a] se | Ble < 

SOCIAL STUDIES 

Westward Movement x x x x | ¥ ae } 8 
Flatboat Pioneers x x x x x x : a > re 
Pioneers of the Plains x x x x x x ite: pa = > 
Old New Orleans x x . x x x | BR: Aa [ -< y 
Growth of Cities x x x x a > i 

~ People of Alaska x x x x | ae a 
~ Eskimo Children x x x 4 r fl — 
Communication x x x ae ee a 
~ City’s Health x x x x x x he at ae 

___ BIOLOGICAL SCIENCES ie | 1 iii is 

: Pneumonia x x x x x «| x 
_ Eyes and Their Care x x x x | ities x 

~ Home Nursing x x | | =. 

7 __ Posture and Exercise x x x x cS = 
___The Sunfish x x x : as n 
_'The Horse x x x a4 te 
PHYSICAL SCIENCES aie ~ —T eee 
The W eather x ie emer a _ a > | 3 
Simple Machines x x : x <r 

Write for Chart Showing Applications of Erpi's Complete Library 
te ~~ 
; a > > 
SF B ae Erpi Classroom Films Inc. 
35-11 Thirty-Fifth Avenue 
Long Island City, N. Y. 








and values of the Film Forum technique may be sum 
marized as follows: 

1. The learning pattern follows a logical psycho 
logica! sequence: Impression#—> Expression # > Dis 
cussion” > Investigation. First, sensory experience is 
broadened through eye and ear perception. Then views 
are stated and opinions aired in open discussion. 
Finally, further inquiry through reading is encouraged. 

2. This informal method of learning affords a 
popular avenue toward citizenship training 
It provides an excellent opportunity to consider vital 
problems of social reconstruction. Appeal can be 
made to a larger body of American citizenry because 
the film medium can be understood by persons unable 
to read. And for those who read much less than they 
should, the Film Forum can stimulant toward 
the use of available library facilities to better advantage. 
The series as a whole will enrich the cultural resources 


for adults. 


be a 


of a community, large or small. 

3. The referability of films, i.e. the ability of anyone 
engaged in talking about a problem to refer to specific 
scenes previously shown on the screen, is particularly 
helpful in establishing a common basis for discussion. 
Well-produced factual films seem to be no less stimu 
lating than fictional movies. By presenting problems 
of life concretely and realistically, such films are capable 
of activating the mind toward worthwhile _ social 
thinking. 

The use of educational films for adult study groups 
A concerted effort 


appears to be increasing steadily. 
the 


is being made to facilitate this development. At 


present time there are several organizations able to 
offer helpful advice on arranging suitable Film Forum 
programs. These agencies include The American Film 
Center, Incorporated, 45 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 
City; American Council on Education (Motion Pic- 
ture Project), 744 Jackson Place, Washington, D. C.; 
and the American Association for Adult Education, 60 
Kast 42nd Street, New York City.? 


‘A limited number of programs and sample program notes 
of the Springfield Film Forum are available to anyone en- 
closing a stamped, addressed envelope with his request. Com- 
munications should be addressed to Louis S. Goodman, Division 


of Teaching Aids, Boston University School of Education, 


Boston, Massachusetts. 

The Specialized Field Trip 
(Concluded from page 341) 

dry is within walking distance from school. 

5. At the laundry students watch the centrifugal 
dryer, ask questions, listen to the guide and to the 
operator, and fill out the questionnaire. The entire trip 
takes only one period. 

6. Practical problem to be included in the report: 
Calculate the force on 400 Ibs. of wash. (Diameter and 
speed of dryer are part of the questionnaire). 

7. Best reports posted on the bulletin board. Story 
for school paper. Story for local press. 

Other field trips taken by the author’s physics classes 
were: A Large Derrick, Refrigeration System of a 
Brewery, X-ray Machine in a Clinic. The method 
can be easily extended to high school sciences other 


than physics. 
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The Educational Screen 


NEW FILMS OF THE MONTH 
As They Look to A Teacher Committee 


Aptitudes and Occupations (Coronet) 17 minutes, 16mm 
sound, sale price $60.00. Teacher's guide furnished. 

This film, announced as the first of a series, is designed 
to give an overview of the aptitudes and abilities important 
in vocational choices. As it begins, a vocational teacher is 
shown before a class, and she introduces a film-within-a film. 
This begins by explaining that strength was formerly needed 
for most jobs, but now other things are most needed. The 
various aptitudes are enumerated, and the student is ad- 
vised to analyze jobs by determining the aptitudes needed, 
whether or not he possesses them, and whether they are 
present in the amounts needed for the success at which he 
aims. Then the aptitudes are treated in detail. First, me- 
chanical aptitude, involving physical skills and in higher forms 
the interpretation of relationships by mathematics, is ex- 
plained, and methods of testing for it are shown. Social ap- 
titude, which is valuable for salesmen and others who must 
meet the public, is next demonstrated, Then comes clerical 
aptitude. Tests and try-out courses are suggested as means 
of discovering this ability. Musical aptitude and the tests 
which indicate it are next shown, and then aptitudes for 
art. Finally, scholastic aptitude, needed for such occupations 
as law and medicine, is explained; school grades, psychological 
tests, and progress to advanced degrees are evidences of this 
ability. ‘There is a brief survey of professional workers. 
In conclusion, the scene returns to the teacher in class, 
who says that it is up to the individual to choose the 
occupation for which he is best suited. 





Blockade 
Madeleine Carroll 
Henry Fonda 

Only times like these could 
inspire such a powerful adven- 
ture story. Only the man who 
directed ‘‘Zola'’ and ''Pasteur" 
could bring its strength and 
excitement to the screen. 


Algiers 
Charles Boyer Hedy LaMarr 


Suspense, excitement and 
drama are combined in this 
truly great story of an adven- 
turer's last stand. An outstand- 
ing picture of unquestioned 
entertainment value. 


These WALTER WANGER SPECIALS are now avail- 
able for non-theatrical presentation without approval 
of contract. Take advantage of these proven hits to 
make your season's film programs outstanding. 


Call your favorite film supplier or write direct to us. 


COMMONWEALTH PICTURES 





CORPORATION 
229 Seventh Ave., New York, N. Y. Cable Address, COMWELPIC 











Conducted by DON WHITE 


In Charge of Audio-Visual Extension Service 
Division of General Extension, 
University System of Georgia, Atlanta 





This monthly page of reviews is conducted for the 
benefit of educational film producers and users alike. 
The comments and criticisms of both are cordially 
invited. 

Producers wishing to have new films reviewed on 
this page should write Don White at 223 Walton 
Street, N. W., Atlanta, Georgia, giving details as to 
length, content, basis of availability, and prices oft 
the films. They will be informed of the first open date 
when the Teacher Committee will review the films. 
The only cost to producers for the service is the cost of 
transporting the prints to and from Atlanta, WHICH 
MUST BE BORNE BY THE PRODUCERS. 











CoMMITTEE OPINION: An excellent film for vocational 
guidance at the junior high, senior high, and junior college 
levels. Unlike most other vocational guidance films, this 
one should be valuable for both boys and girls. Photography, 
organization and sound are good. 


The Theory of Flight (Erpi) 11 minutes, 16 mm sound, sale 
price $50.00. Teachers guide to be furnished. 

This film explains the flight and control of an airplane in 
terms of physical laws. It begins with a brief explanation of 
the dynamic laws, showing how force is necessary to pro- 
duce or accelerate or change the direction of motion, and how 
opposing forces are always present in pairs. Next it explains 
propellor thrust, the principal positive or forward-moving 
force in the airplane, and shows how negative forces tend to 
balance it. A wind tunnel is diagrammed, and a flat plate 
airfoil is first inserted to show its lift and relatively high 
drag. Next a curved airfoil is introduced, and the increase in 
lift in relation to drag is noted. The relation of air velocity to 
these forces is demonstrated. Next the angle of attack is pro 
gressively increased to the stalling angle, and a graph shows 
the resulting changes in lift and drag. In the final sequence, 
balance in the plane is indicated in relation to center of gravity, 
and the three axes are explained by means of superimposed lines 
Means of control of the plane about the three axes—the ruddect 
for the vertical axis, the elevators for the lateral, and the aile 
rons for the longitudinal axis, are explained by models 
and by scenes of planes in flight. 

COMMITTEE OPINION: An excellent film for aeronautical 
training courses, and a good film for physics and general 
science classes at the junior high through adult levels. Because 
of its content it is recommended that at least two, and pre- 
ferably three, showings be planned for each class in which 
the film is used. Technically, the film is above the average 
in every way. 


Problems of Flight (Erpi) 11 minutes, 16mm sound, sale 
price $50.00. Teacher’s guide to be furnished. 

In this film, scenes of airplanes in flight demonstrate the 
use of controls and give practical instruction in aeronautics. 
First, it is explained that all motions of the plane are controlled 
by air pressure upon the control surfaces. A takeoff and climb 
are pictured, with emphasis upon the use of elevators. Scenes 
of the plane in level flight are followed by a turn made with- 
out banking, which results in the plane yawing and nosing down. 

(Continued on page 358) 
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6 story of 


INING, refining, and fabrication. Underground and open-pit mining 

methods, and preliminary processing at the ore mill. The produc- 
tion of aluminum oxide. Reduction of the oxide by the electrolytic 
method. Casting. Fabrication of aluminum wire and the manufacture of 
cable. The rolling mill and the fabrication of kitchen utensils by stamp- 
ing and spinning. Forging an airplane propeller blade. Various uses of 
aluminum in industry and the home. One reel 16-millimeter (silent) — 


$24; immediate delivery. 


Write Eastman Kodak Company, Teaching Films Division, Rochester, N. Y. 
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The Draper X-L unit shown above provides for windows of unlimited width 


CHOOSE BETTER ADAPTED 
DARKENING WINDOW SHADES 


DRAPER darkening shades are simplest 
in operation and installation and are of 
superior design. They hang out of the 
way on windows of single or multiple 
units, rolled up except when the room is darkened. 

DRATEX fabric in BLACK color is efficient and economical 
for visual education darkening—TAN color gives thorough 
classroom lighting. DUAL shading with Draper Sight-Saving 
shades gives the desired results. 

Write for FREE literature showing classroom lighting and 
darkening for all types of windows including skylights. 


LUTHER O. DRAPER SHADE CoO. 


Dept. ED10 Spiceland, Ind. 








SOUND SPECIALISTS 


DISCOUNTS TO SCHOOLS ON RENTALS & EQUIPMENT 
lémm SOF Projectors; all makes, new, used. Get RENTAL LIST Iémm 
Super Sound Films. Largest selection and lowest rates. 8-l4mm Sound, 
silent; anywhere in U. S. No charge for transportation time. FREE cata- 
log, specify requirements. All makes Still and Movie cameras and 
Accessories at special low prices. 


MOGULL’S 
61 W. 48th St. “at Radio City” New York, N. Y. 











MAKE YOUR OWN 


TYPEWRITER SLIDES 


WITH your quickly : For Screen Projection 


[a = USe RADIO MATS 


SO RADIO-MATS $1.50 on sale by Theatre Supply Dealers 
White, Amber or Green. Write for Free Sample 


Accept no substitute. 
RADIO-MAT SLIDE CO.., Inc. 


1819 Broadway. Dept. V, New York City 











NOW! New NATIONAL DEFENSE FILMS 
Write for FREE CATALOG of Subjects 


Many films for use in teaching: Art, Civics, Geog- 
raphy, Home Economics, Nature Study, Physical 
Education, Primary Grades, Vocational Guidance. 


BAILEY FILM SERVICE 


1651 Cosmo Street Hollywood, California 








? a UCA a r z Fi em A of Wer & ; 


>OUND AND SILENT CLASSROOM FILMS 
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SLIDES General Science, 11 rolls, $20.00 
35 mm Principles of Physics, 7 rolls, $12.00 
* Principles of Chemistry, 8 rolls, $14.00 
F EL M Fundamentals of Biology, 6rolls,$13.50 


Write for catalog and sample strips of typical frames. 


VISUAL SCIENCES, 5 Suffern, New York 











(Continued from page 356) 


Next there is a bank without rudder, and the plane slips off 
into a tailspin. These examples lead into a discussion of the 
need for increased lift on the turn, and a statement of the 
limits of banks and turns which can be made in level flight. 
Next climbing turns are explained, and then stalls and spins. 
Wind tunnel demonstrations explain stalls, and nosing down 
for recovery is pictured in flight scenes. Spins are further 
dealt with by scenes showing how a plane may be yawed into 
a spin. The concluding sequence deals with glides and land- 
ings. Examples of bad landings are followed by a demonstration 
of a good landing which reveals correct use of the controls. 
In closing the narrator emphasizes that knowledge, concen- 
tration and coordination are needed in flying. 

COMMITTEE OPINION: An excellent film for practical in- 
struction in flight, particularly for aeronautical training courses. 
Should be valuable also for general science and _ physics 
classes, at the junior high through adult levels. Photography, 
sound and organization are good. 

Sing, America, Sing (Nu-Art) 11 minutes, 16mm _ sound. 
Apply to producer for sale price. 

In this film a chorus sings several well-known songs and 
the audience is invited to sing with them as the words appear 
at the bottom of the screen. 

Songs included are “The Band Played On,” “Bicycle Built 
for Two.” “Oh Susannah,” “Home On the Range,” “Love's 
Old Sweet Song,” and finally, “America, the Beautiful.” A 
leader directs chorus and audience, and in “Home on the 
Range” a soloist sings with the chorus. 

CoMMITTEE OPINION: A good film for general auditorium 
use; should be of value also in choral music classes. Photo- 
graphy and sound are adequate. 

Lubrication of the Gasoline Engine (Shell) 13 minutes. 
16mm sound. Apply to distributor for nearest source of 
prints. 

In this film an explanation of the principles of friction and 
lubrication is followed by a complete explanation of the lubri- 
cation of gasoline engines. The film begins with a series of 
simple demonstrations explaining rolling, solid and _ fluid 
friction. Cohesion between solids and adhesion between solids 
and liquids are illustrated, and lubrication is defined as the 
process of substituting fluid friction for solid friction. Solid 
friction is further explained in greatly enlarged views re- 
presenting two surfaces in contact. Following scenes mention 
the viscosity of lubricants, contrasting the heavy greases used 
for ship launching with the light oils used in bicycles and 
sewing machines. It is explained that automobile engines run 
at a speed five times that of the sewing machines and that 
the exploding gases in the cylinders are many times hotter 
than white-hot iron. A cut-away automobile engine reveals 
the working of the valves and pistons. The use of an oil 
cushion in the bearings and the working of the piston rings are 
shown in animation. Oils of excessively low and high viscosities 
are contrasted, and their defects noted. Next the film explains 
how lubricants are supplied to the points in the engine where 
they are needed. The hand pump and the splash systems are 
shown in the early cars in which they were used. Disadvantages 
of both systems are explained. The pump-and-splash system and 
the full-pressure system, both in modern use, are explained by 
diagrams. Several types of oil pumps are shown. As the film 
ends the narrator emphasizes the protection which lubrication 
provides for modern high-speed engines. 

CoMMITTEE Oprnion: A very good film for use in shop 
courses in automotive mechanics and for driving instruction 
classes; should be valuable also in general science and physics 
classes, at the junior high through adult levels. Advertising 
is entirely unobjectionable. Technical production (by Wilding 
Pictures) is good in all respects. 
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NEW -16mm Color Film of Wild Bird Life 


SERIES NO. 1... ROBIN, BLUEBIRD, WOOD-THRUSH 
SERIES NO. 2 ... TITMOUSE, CHICKADEE, NUTHATCH 


Ideal for your visual y ay oor Clear, large titles. Masterful 
new technique. Mr. Geo horp, Audubon Society, says, “High 
level of photographic artistry makes these pictures a pure delight 







BIRDS” 


Write for descriptive folder and special school price 


HEIDENKAMP NATURE PICTURES pirtssuncu, renmn 





The Technique of Tennis (Teaching Film Custodians) 9 
minutes, 16mm sound. Apply to distributor for lease price 
and rental sources. Produced in 1939 by Columbia Pictures: 
released in 16mm in 1941. 

This film presents Lloyd Budge, well-known tennis in 
structor and brother of Don Budge, in demonstrations of co! 
rect tennis. He emphasizes the importance of a good swing, 
correct grip, and wrist position. He compares the grips 
for forehand and backhand shots. Next he demonstrates cor 
rect service, and slow motion scenes show the toss, the 
path of the racket, and footwork. Similar analyses are given 
of the techniques of returning; both forehand and back- 
hand shots are demonstrated in normal and slow motion 
There is further emphasis upon the value of good footwork, 
speed, and balance in court play, with slow motion scenes 
of Budge as he covers the court. Finally Budge demonstrates 
the techniques of volleying, and in a concluding sequence he 
plays against four pupils, winning the point. As the film 
closes the narrator emphasizes that only practice can 
produce good tennis players. 

COMMITTEE OPINION: A good film for use in physical edu 
cation classes to foster interest in the game, contribute factual! 
information, and to illustrate correct techniques. The film 
should also be found valuable fur general showings, to stimulate 
interest in tennis and other court games. Slow motion scenes, 
clear photography, and well-delivered narration contribute 
much to an understanding of the subject. 


One Against The World (Teaching Film Custodians) 11 
minutes, l6mm sound. Apply to distributor for rental 
sources and prices. Produced by Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer. 

A dramatization of the first major surgical operation on 
any human being, as performed in 1809 by Dr. Ephraim 
MacDowell in Danville, Kentucky. Several opening scenes 
give an impression of the people of Danville, whose creed of 
life was hard work, prayer meetings, and an early bedtime. 
They look with suspicion upon the village doctor who sits 
apart and reads his thick medical books. The story is re 
counted that when a village boy was crushed under a wagon 
the doctor attempted to treat him but was stopped by the 
village elders, and the boy died. For these people have never 
heard of operations and bone-settings, preferring their herbs, 
uld wives tales, and prayers. But when on Christmas Day, 
1809, a townsman brings in his wife who is dying of a tumor, 
Dr. MacDowell operates in spite of the angry mob which 
gathers in front of the house. They plan to hang the doctor 
if the woman dies, but after anxious minutes her husband 
opens the door and tells them that his wife will live. Then 
as the tired doctor comes out and walks unseeing through 
the crowd toward the church, the narrator says that his was 
the first major operation without anesthesia, but that millions 
would later follow in his footsteps. 

CoMMITTEE OPINION: An excellent film to teach tolerance 
and to show resistance to progress. Should be valuable in 
guidance and history courses, as well as in public health 
and medical history. From artistic and technical standpoints 
the film is uniformly excellent. 


Addresses of Producers and Distributors: 

Coronet Productions, Glenview, III. 

Erpi Classroom Films, Inc., 35-11 Thirty-Fifth Avenue, Long 
Island City, N. Y. 

Nu-Art Films, Inc., 145 West 45th Street, New York, N. Y 

Shell Oil Company, Public Relations Department, 50 West 
50th Street, New York, N. Y. For nearest source of film for 
school use, write the Association for School Film Libraries, 
Room 819, No. 9 Rockefeller Plaza, New York N. Y. 

Teaching Film Custodians, Inc., 25 West 43rd Street, New 
York, N. Y. 
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NEWEST FILMS | 


in 16 mm. Sound 


Available for Schools Without Advance Approval 



































HISTORY IN THE MAKING 


A series of 19 films, 5 minutes each, dramatically vis- 
ualizing world problems of today. The commentator is 
Tex McCrary, brilliant journalist and radio news re- 
porter. Rental $1.00 per subject. Also available for 
sale. Some of the titles are: 


AMERICA’S FACTORY FRONT 
BATTLE OF THE ATLANTIC 
BATTLE OF THE MEDITERRANEAN 
MIGHTIER THAN WORDS 
SEA POWER VS. AIR POWER 
SWASTIKA OVER SOUTH AMERICA 


STRANGER THAN FICTION 


Alois Havrilla, Commentator 
A novel series of one-reelers, each compiled from 


oddities the world over. Fascinating, educational and 
eatertaining. 9 pictures in series. Rental $1.50 per reel. 


GOING PLACES 


Lowell Themas, “Graham McNamee 


Seeing things and doing things from one end of the 
world to the other, in a series of one reel adventures. 
1S pictures in series. Rental $1.50 per reel. 





One of the Great Pictures 
of All Time! 


HARVEST 


Prize Winning French Film 


This outstanding feature film is an artis- 
tic triumph. The story is simple and 
poetic, portraying the successful struggle 
of a peasant couple to achieve happiness 
together as they resurrect the fertile 
fields of a deserted village. The direc- 
tion, acting and photography are superb. 
Awarded First Prize as Best Foreign Film 
of the Year by the N.Y. Film Critics 
Circle. French dialogue with English 
titles. 9 reels. 


Don't Miss Booking 
this Picture! 





























Just Off the Press! 


Send for our combined Catalog of Entertain- | 





ment and Educational pictures in 16 mm. sound 
and silent. 




















WALTER 0. GUTLOHN INC. 


35 W. 45th St. Dept. E-10 New York 
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Whether you seek 
EDUCATION or ENTERTAINMENT 


you will find that 
the VISUAL way is the BEST way! 


| NCREASE your knowledge of world affairs 
and home affairs; enjoy the thrills of your favorite 
sport in season and out of season; "See America’ 
and travel to the four corners of the world; . . . or 
see Hollywood's greatest stars in their greatest 
pictures, just as they are shown on the screens of 


America's theatres! 


Here are some of the outstanding dramatic, 
musical, and comedy successes of the year, pro- 
nounced by the leading motion picture critics as 


**Pictures You Must Not Miss!’’ 


Three Convulsing Comedies 
Starring Abbott & Costello! 


Comedies that you can see over 
and over again. Critics and pub- 
lic were unanimous in i.eir 
praise of 

“BUCK PRIVATES” 
A comedy of army rookies with 
Abbott & Costello and the 
Andrews Sisters. 

“IN THE NAVY” 
Abbott and Costello and Dick 
Powell and the Andrews Sisters. 


“HOLD THAT GHOST” 
Abbott and Costello, The An- 
drews Sisters and Ted Lewis and 
his band. 








W rite Immediately to 


Universal's Non-Theatrical Department for full information 
about these full length feature attractions as well as the most 
complete catalog of short-subject comedies, musicals, travel- 
ogues and animated cartoons ever assembled! 


CHARLES BOYER 
and MARGARET SULLAVAN in 


“BACK STREET” 
Fannie Hurst's greatest novel 
brought te life on the screen. 


DEANNA DURBN in 
“NICE GIRL?” 


Franchot Tone and Walter Bren- 
nan in Miss Durbin's finest pict- 


“MODEL WIFE” 
Another rollicking comedy, star- 
ring Joan Blondell and Dick 
Powell 


“The Lady from Cheyenne” 
A great picture, produced by 
Frank Lloyd, starring lovely 
Loretta Young. 








WRITE FOR FREE CATALOGUE No. 17 


UNIVERSAL PICTURES 
COMPANY, INC. 


Rockefeller Center 


New York, N. Y. 


CIRCLE 7-7100 
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News and 


Southern Conference on Audio-Visual Education 

More than a dozen nationally-known authorities in 
film and radio education will speak at the fifth annual 
Southern Conference on Audio-Visual Education, 
November 13-15, 1941. The Ansley Hotel in Atlanta 
will be the scene of this year’s Conference, and a wide 
attendance of school principals, teachers and others 
is expected. 

The three-day program will include an afternoon 
devoted to showings of new educational films; several 
general sessions in which talks, demonstrations and 
film previews will be intermingled; and an afternoon 
of specialized group forums in which educators will 
meet with technicians and experts for informal discus- 
sions of mutual problems. In addition, there will be 
exhibits of the latest types of projection and sound 
equipment, and “world premiere” showings of new 
educational films. 

Among those slated to appear on this year’s program 
are: Kenneth Macgowan, Director of motion picture 
production for the Coordinator of Inter-American 
Affairs, Washington; Ben H. Darrow, founder of the 
Ohio School of the Air; Col. A. E. McKenny, pro- 
ducer of training films for the U. S. Army, Fort 
Benning, Georgia; Keith Tyler, Director of the Eval- 
uation of School Broadcasts, University of Chicago; 
Floyde Brooker, Specialist in defense film production 
for the U. S. Office of Education, Washington ; Tommy 
Rishworth, Asst. Public Service Director for The 
National Broadcasting Company; William S. Yale, 
motion picture photographer for the Great Northern 
Railway, St. Paul, Minn; J. E. Hansen, Executive 
director of Coronet Productions, Chicago; Wesley 
Greene, Superviser of Distribution in U. S. for the 
Canadian Film Board; W. P. True, of the Smith- 
sonian Institution in Washington, producer of the radio 
program “The World is Yours’; Kenneth Bartlett, 
Director of the Syracuse University Radio Workshop ; 
Dr. H. A. Gray of Erpi Classroom Films, Long Island 
City, New York; Carl F. Mahnke, President of Voca- 
tional Guidance Films, Inc., Des Moines, Ia. 

No charges of any kind are made for attendance 
at the Southern Conference on Audio-Visual Educa- 
tion, and all who are interested in the advancement of 
this phase of education are cordially invited to attend. 
Copies of the printed program and any other informa- 
tion may be obtained from the Conference office at 
223 Walton Street, N. W., Atlanta, Georgia. 

District Meetings of Georgia Audio-Visual Group 

Motion pictures and radio, as well as other audio- 
visual aids for teachers, were demonstrated and 
explained in the nine district meetings of the Depart- 
ment of Audio-Visual Instruction of the Georgia 
Education Association, held during the last week in 
September and the first three weeks in October. A 
staff member from Radio Station WSB in Atlanta 
discussed the uses of radio in education at each meeting. 
Others participating in the various meetings were Dr. 
H. A. Gray of Erpi Classroom Films in New York; 
J. C. Wardlaw, Don White, and C. W. Miiler of the 
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otes Now! lecturers, teachers, 
schools— 


Division of General Extension of the University 
System of Georgia; and Walter S. Bell of the Atlanta RENT ra SELECTROSLIDE 


Board of Education. 





Iowa Visual Conference 

The Second Annual Visual Instruction Conference 
sponsored by the University of lowa, took place at 
Iowa City September 26-27, 1941. Out-of-state 
speakers were: F. L. Lemler, Bureau of Visual Edu 
cation, University of Michigan; E. C. Waggoner, 
Public Schools, Elgin, Illinois; Roger Albright, Teach 
ing Film Custodians, Inc., New York City; A. ] 
McClelland, Erpi Classroom Films, Inc. 

The Saturday morning session featured a panel dis 
cussion, with H. L. Kooser, Iowa State College, as 
chairman. Questions discussed were: financing of the 






visual program, teacher-training, administration, what 
visual materials schools should own, and film projection 
Architecture of the Home Visualized 

San Diego County visual education department 
has been, during the past three years, attempting ture room projection. 
to show the development of domestic architectur 


for easy-to-operate 


classroom and lec- 


l 


Compact! Portable! 


in Europe, Asia and America. Much has_ been 
written about the architecture of cathedrals and 


public buildings but little has been done to show Remote push-button and automatic control, 


the history and development of the home. | After is an important feature on all Selectroslide 
much research and thought a series Of dioramas projection equipment. Lecturer changes slides 
were made, building into each a house—made to automatically by pushing button. No assistant 
scale, in natural surroundings and painted realisti necessary; no errors in projection possible. 
cally. SELECTROSLIDE PROJECTS 2” x 2” GLASS 


The accompanying photograph of a Norwegian 
Peasant House illustrates the character of the 


SLIDES WITH 35 MM. FILM. 
Standard Selectroslide 


Universal equipment for all 
projection requirements. In- 


A mir terchangeable magazines 
Bae =p hold 48 slides each, Takes 
s: bulbs from 300 to 1000 


watt and focal length pro- 
jection lens for small class- 
room or large auditorium. 


Compact Selectroslide 


Standard Selectroslide with 
compact projector. Ideal for 
classroom or laboratory. 
Simplified projector with 
200 watt bulb. Magazine 
holds 48 slides. 





entire series which is divided as follows: 1 
Prehistoric (10), II—Native Primitive Houses (17), 
I1I—Greek (1), 1V—Roman (1), V—Byzantine 
(2), VI—Romanesque (2), VII—Gothic (7), 
VilI—Renaissance (13), IX—Early American 
(20), X—Late American (7), XI—Nationalistic 
(10). ; : : Write for our RENTAL SCHEDULE and let us assist 
Those interested in any of the series may secure you in selecting the equipment best suited for your needs. 
them in 2”x2” Kodaslides, Film Strips or Prints 


by writing to J. D. Knight, Director of County Spindler & Sauppe Inc. 


Junior Selectroslide 


Remarkably compact. Built- 
in projector with forced 
draft. Uses 200-watt bulbs. 
Magazine holds 16 slides. 
Automatic and remote con- 
trol features. 





Visual Education, Hall of Education, Balboa Park, 
San Diego, California. The American series is 86 Third St. 811 West 7th St. 
especially valuable and may be purchased in San Francisco Los Angeles 
Kodachrome 2”x2” slides for fifty cents each. 
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Cuvient <Film Neuss 


@ Watrter O. Gutionn, Inc., 35 W. 
45th Street, New York City, reports a 
number of new 16mm sound releases 
this month, among them the following: 

History in the Making—a timely 
series of nineteen 16mm sound shorts 
which dramatically visualize the world 
problems of today—running time five 
minutes each. Commentator is Tex 
McCrary, journalist and radio news re- 
porter. The individual titles are: 
America’s Factory Front, America’s 
New Nobility, Battle of the Atlantic, 
Battle of the Mediterranean, Brother 
Rats, Bundles for Berlin, Gung Ho, 
Hitler's Secret Weapon, Master of 
Timing, Mightier than Words, Night 
Hawks, Our Empire Is the Air, Prophet 
without Honor, Sea Power vs. Air 
Power, Swastika over South America, 
That Tattered Lackey, The Punctured 
Yellow Peril, The Secret of the Blitz, 
The Sluggers. 

Harvest—9 reels—the famed French 
feature film that has been awarded first 
prize as the best foreign film of the 
year by the New York Critics Circle. 
Dialogue is in French with English 
titles, 

Universal Shorts: 9 one-reelers of 
the Stranger Than Fiction series, with 
Alois Havrilla as commentator; 15 of 
the Lowell Thomas Going Places series; 
and many two-reel musical comedies and 
one-reel cartoons. 

Music of the Masters series may be 
rented at reduced rates and purchased 
at discounts through special arrange- 
ments with the artists and producers. 
Two new releases just made available 
are: Jose Iturbi playing three pieces by 
Rameau for the harpsichord, and a 
piano rendition of Liszt’s Eleventh Hun- 
garian Rhapsody; Vronsky and Babin, 
duo-pianists, playing Polovtsian Dances 
from Prince Igor by Borodin. 

The tenth edition of the Gutlohn 
Catalog of Entertainment and Educa- 
tional sound and silent motion pictures 
is just off the press, more impressive 
than ever. Larger in format, with 136 
pages profusely illustrated, it is said 
to be one of the most complete in its 
field. Copies can be had free of charge 
upon request to Gutlohn, 


@ InvestMENT BANKERS ASSN. OF 
AMERICA, 400 Madison Avenue, New 
York City, has produced a motion pic- 
ture—available free to senior high schools, 
colleges, clubs and other thinking groups 
—entitled : 

America Looks Ahead — 20) min., 
16mm sound. It is a story of achievement, 
telling how men, ideas and savings have 
been melted together in America to build 
a great nation. Lowell Thomas explains 
the American way of life. A highlight 
of the production is a discussion on the 
American system of free enterprise pre- 
sented by Dr. Neil Carothers, Dean of 
the School of Business Administration 
of Lehigh University. 





@ Errr Cirassroom Firms Inc., 35-11 
35th Avenue, Long Island City, New 
York, has completed two one-reel sound 
subjects which can be used in Social 
Studies, American History, 
Economics, and Americanization classes. 
Titles are: 

Kentucky Pioneers—portraying repre- 
sentative aspects of the movement into 
Kentucky Territory in the 1780’s, The 
film depicts travel along the Wilderness 
Road, the role of the frontier forts, and 
the settler’s establishment of new 
homes. Weaving, soap-making, cook- 
ing, candle molding, carpentry, cabin 
construction, schooling and _ square 
dancing are shown. 


Westward Movement—presenting, by 
means of animated drawings, the story 
of the Westward Movement from 1790 
to 1890. Among the topics developed 
are: territorial expansion, routes of mi- 
gration and transportation, increase 
and distribution of population, exten- 
sion of settlement, admission of states 
to the union, and the mining, and cattle 


Soci rhc ZV, 


frontiers. 


@ Castte Firms, Inc., 30 Rocke 
feller Plaza, New York City, announces 
three more additions to its series of 
films known as The Adventure Parad-: 

Land of the Incas—showing the 
majestic ruins of the mighty Inca civil- 
ization, closely akin to those of Egypt. 
The film travels from Indian temples to 
Spanish cathedrals, from llama-clut- 
tered villages of today to plazas built 
years ago. Ethnological questions are 
aroused as the movie proceeds with 
intimate visits with the dignified but 
happy Inca of today, reminiscent of the 
sculptured people of the Pharaohs. In 
costume, at work and at play, he is seen 
as if he were a _ neighbor, and an 
especially jovial one when shown in a 
fantastic dance that simulates a bull 
fight. 

In Old Spain—presenting the actual 
settings of great events, as, for in- 
stance, the court where Queen Isabella 
came to the financial aid of Columbus, 
the locale of Bizet’s immortal “Car- 
men,” the Alhambra at Granada, the 
Court of Lions with its fountain-fed 
grounds, the famed Alcazar of ancient 
Seville, and its magnificent Cathedral. 

Wild Elephant Roundup—an excit- 
ing journey with intrepid hunters deep 
into African wastelands where a herd 
of 800 wild elephants is sighted and 
stalked. Armed only with ropes, 20 
natives under the direction of one white 
man, creep upon the herd, the signal 
is given, and a dash made for a specific 
animal. Trees are necessary as anchors 
after the noose finally encircles the 
animal’s leg. Brute strength is shown 
as massive heaves uproot these trees, 
but, eventually, man wears down the 
monster. Older, tamed elephants are 
brought up and placed on either side 
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of the new captive which quiets down, 
believing it is back in the herd again. 
The capture is 
the training remains. 


completed and only 


@ Bartey Firm Service, 1651 Cosmo 
Street, Hollywood, California, by special 
arrangement with Dr. William G. Camp- 
bell, Associate Professor of Education at 
the University of Southern California, 
is able to offer to educational groups a 
film in Kodachrome depicting modern 
day Russia. Dr. Campbell, well-known 
lecturer and world-traveler, has made 
several trips to Russia to study the 
people and education system. 


Russia shows the principal features 
of the USSR today and how they differ 
from those of Imperial Russia of yes- 
terday ; agriculture, the col- 
lective farm; the Creche, youth train- 
ing ideas, and the “Pioneers,” coun- 
terpart of our Boy Scouts; women’s 


Russian 


place in the working world; and the 
city of Moscow, with a contrast be- 
tween the homes of yesterday and to- 
day. It is suggested for use in Junior 
and Senior high 
economics, history, 


school classes in 
social 
science, geography, and current events; 
for Elementary classes to show children 
of other lands; for club meetings and 
world study groups. It is offered in 
either color or 


soci logy, 


black-and-white; for 
purchase or rental. 


@ Tue Nationat Firm Boarp of 
Canada, has appointed Wesley Greene 
supervisor of non-theatrical distribution 
in the United States. Mr. Greene was 
formerly director of the College Film 
Center, Chicago. A survey is to be made 
during the next two months of distri- 
bution in the United States of films pro- 
duced by the Canadian Government, with 
a view to the formation of a definite pro- 
gram of distribution of the new produc- 
tions of the National Film Board. 

Peoples of Canada, a 2-reel 16mm 
sound film directed by Stuart Legg, is 
the first release of the National Film 
Board. Originally released as a 3-reel 
film, this subject was re-edited in 
September of this year with a view to 
its use in junior high school and high 
school classes studying units on the 
geography and history of Canada. This 
film presents the contributions of all 
the races which settled in Canada and 
because of this it has been suggested 
that the film has value in the study of 
problems of immigration and unity in a 
democracy. Information on this film and 
others announced in the new catalog of 
the Board should be addressed to Mr. 
Wesley Greene, 59 East Van Buren 
St., Chicago, or the Film Board, Ot- 
tawa, Canada. 

M@ Tennessee VALLEY AuTHorITY, In- 
formation Office, Knoxville, Tenn., has 
a new film which is being released for 
educational purposes, entitled: 

TVA-—2 reels, 16mm and 35mm sound, 
transportation charges only. The picture 
presents the work and accomplishments 
of the TVA after more than seven years’ 


(Concluded on page 366) 
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in 16 mm sound films. 
phase of the subject. 


guides are available covering each unit. 


PRIMITIVE LIFE 


Chapter 1. How Animals Live 
Chapter 2. The Simple Life of the Hunter 
Chapter 3. Hunting in the Water 


HERDSMEN AND FARMERS 
Chapter 1. 
Interlude 
Chapter 2. 
Chapter 3. 
Chapter 4. 


OUT OF 


Chapter 1. 
Chapter 2. 
Chapter 3. 
Chapter 4. 


FROM FARMS TO FACTORIES 


Wandering Herdsmen 
Shepherd’s Psalm 

Small Farms in Central 
On to Market 

The Thirsty Land 


THE EARTH 
Worke rs 


Asia 


Primitive 
Coal 
Oil 

Iron 


and Gas 
and Steel 


Chapter 1. Grandfather’s Farm 

Chapter 2. Home Life on the Farm 
Chapter 3 Machinery Comes to the Farm 
Chapter 4. The Business of Farming 


Chapter 5. The Farm Goes to the Factory 


THE STORY OF TRANSPORT AND TRAVEL 
Chapter 1. 
Chapter 2. 
Chapter 
Chapter 


STORY OF THE CITY 
Chapter 1 Cities Defense 
Chapter 2. Cities for Commerce 
Chapter 3. Problems of the City 
STORY OF SCIENCE 


Chapter 1. Through the Microscope 
Chapter 2. The Story of the Telescope 
Chapter 3. Invisible Forces 

Chapter 4. For the Service of Man 


STORY OF CULTURE 


Times 
Days in Our Own 


In Earliest 
Pioneer 
Steam 
Speed 


Country 


3. 
4. 


for 





Chapter 1. Primitive Art 
Chapter 2. The Spirit of Egypt 
Chapter 3. The Classical Age 
Chapter 4. In the Middle Ages 
Chapter 5. The Modern Age 
Chapter 6. Facing the Future 


STORY OF THE SEA 
Chapter 1. 
Chapter 2. 
Chapter 
Chapter 


Conquest of Fear 
Monsters of the 
Achievement 
Victory 


Deep 
of Engineering 
of Science 


STORY OF THE MOUNTAINS 


2.2 


Chapter 1. How Volcanoes Make Mountains 
Chapter 2. Animals of the Mountains 

Chapter 3. Mountain People and Their Customs 
Chapter 4. Mt. Everest 

STORY OF THE DESERT 

Chapter 1. Reclaiming the Desert 

Chapter 2. An Old Civilization Built in the Desert 
Chapter 3. Desert People 

Chapter 4. Animals That Live in the Desert 


Our low rental rates per 


28 East Eighth Street 


2402 W. Seventh Street 
Los Angeles, Calif. 
Stevens—Ideal, 





— 


89 Cone Street, 
Bertram Willoughby Pictures Inc., 1600 Broadway, New York City 


IDEAL PICTURES CORPORATION Presents 
“The Story of Civilization” 


=] 





Composed of 17 unit programs, each unit representing one 
These units are divided into chapters of one reel each. Each 
unit is a complete story in itself and they can be used in any order desired. Study 
Units and chapters are: 





A section of our Chicago office Booking Department. 


STORY OF THE FOREST 


Chapter 1. Pleasure and Health in the Forests 
Chapter 2. Growing and Protecting the Forest 
Chapter 3. Lumbering 

Chapter 4. The Forest and Water Control 


STORY OF THE JUNGLE 


Chapter 1. 
Chapter 2. 
Chapter 3. 
Chapter 4. 


Jungles Around the World 

The Deadliest Animal of the Jungle 
Village Life 
Perils of the Jungle 


STORY OF THE POLAR REGIONS 
In Search of the North Pole 
People Who Live in the North 
Life at the Antarctic 


THE CRADLE OF OUR RACE 
Chapter How All Things 
Chapter 
Chapter 3. 
Chapter 4. 


Chapter 1. 


Chapter 2. 


Chapter 3. 


¥ Struggle to Live 
The 
THE LAND OF OUR FOREFATHERS 


How a Whole Nation Travelled in Search of Grass 
How Our Distant Cousins Moved into India 
Beautiful Civilization Founded at Shalimar 


Chapter 1. The Celtic People of France 

Chapter 2. The Teutonic People of Germany 

Chapter 3. The Land from Which Comes Our Language 
Chapter 4. The Slavic People of Russia 


OUR OWN COUNTRY 


Chapter 1. Before the White Man Came 
Chapter 2. Landing of the Pilgrims 
Chapter Into the Mountains 


3. 
Chapter 4. Over the Prairies 


unit program are still fur- 


ther reduced when entire series is booked in advance. 


IDEAL PICTURES CORPORATION 


Illinois 


Chicago, 
18 S. Third Street 


Memphis, Tenn. 


N. W., Atlanta, Georgia 
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A Or the Produces Where the commercial 


firms announce new products and developments of interest to the field. 


Victor Arc Lamp Projector 


The Victor Model “E” High In- 
tensity Arc Lamp Projector has just 
been announced by the Victor Animato- 
graph Corporation. This model has been 
especially designed for heavy-duty service 
and to fulfill a demand for a projector 
that will produce ultra brilliance of 
screen images in large auditoriums and 
outdoor. areas, retaining the other fine 
features that characterize Victor models. 

Cemplete unit consists of projector 
with projection lens 2” high speed F1.6 
standard equipment, sound unit, amplifier, 
two high fidelity type speakers, arc 





Victor Model “E” Projector. 


lamp, rectifier and projector stand. The 
new cooling system is said to completely 
dissipate the intense heat from the arc, 
keeping the aperture plate and the en- 
tire projector cool. All units of the pro- 
jector are designed and _ coordinated 
to give perfect balance and uniformity 
to all working parts. Literature con- 
taining complete specifications and fea- 
tures of this new model is available. 
Request Form No. 1052 in writing to 
the Victor Corporation. 

The Eighth Edition of the Victor 
Directory of 16mm Film Sources has 
just been released. Hundreds of film 
sources are listed therein, and 225 sub- 
jects covered in silent and sound films. 
Data is given on the film libraries and 
rental service available from universities, 
colleges and departments of education. 
County and City School Cooperative 
Film Libraries, and other City School 
Film Libraries, are listed also. The Edi- 
torial Section contains valuable infor- 
mation pertaining to the use of films 
in the classroom, church, home and by 
industrial organizations. Price of the 
Directory is 50c. Address requests to 
Directory Editor, Victor Animatograph 
Corporation, Davenport, Iowa. 


Spanish Filmstrips 


The Society for Visual Education, 
Inc., 100 East Ohie Street, Chicago, is 
offering a new set of filmstrips on in- 
troductory Spanish, consisting of ten 
rolls, compiled and edited by a Spanish 
teacher. The units of the set are titled 
as follows “ How to Understand Com- 
plete Thoughts,” “How to Discover the 
Meaning of New Words,” “Some Rudi- 
ments of Elementary Construction,” 
Peons,” and “Dances and Music.” 
“Idioms and Expressions of Courtesy,” 
“Two Simple Narratives,” “Marzo y el 
“Mexico,” “A Family of Mexican 
Pastor,” “Comedy in Three Acts,” 


Ampro’s New Catalogue 


A new 1lo6-page illustrated catalogue 
showing their full line of 8 and 16mm. 
silent and sound motion picture pro- 
jectors, has been released by Ampro 
Corporation. General fundamental fea- 
tures and all accessories pertaining to 
the line are pictorially described. A 
complete check-chart contained therein 
should be of material value to those 
interested in motion picture equipment. 

Copies may be secured by addressing 
Ampro Corporation, 2839 North West- 
ern Avenue, Chicago, Illinois. 


Armour Slidefilm Presentation 


nationally 


Armour and Company, 
known packing firm, has produced a 
unique 18-minute film strip, “A Trip 
Through the Stock Yards”, in which 
members of the class or audience actually 
take the voice parts of the characters on 
the screen. This 
affords good stu- 
dent training in 
oral reading and 
dramatics. 

E x periments 
made in this type 
of presentation 
luring the spring 
and summer 
were so success- 
ful that kits 
have been pre- 
pared contain- 
ing the silent 35- 
mm. slide film, 
six script book- 
lets, two pamph- 
lets on the meat- 
packing industry 
for the instruc- 
tor, a return shipping label and a stamped 
addressed report card. 

The film describes the experiences of 
Mary Miller and her Aunt as they ac- 
company the Guide over the Visitors’ 
Route of a large meat packing plant. It is 


RCA Album 
of English Lyric Verse 


Ellsworth C. Dent, RCA Educational 
Director, has announced a new addition 
to the Victor Masterpiece series, “An- 
thology of English Lyric Verse’, re- 
corded by Cornelia Otis Skinner. The 
album covers the widest scope in con- 
tent, ranging from the Elizabethans to 
the literary greats of today. Some of 
outstanding works included are: Shake- 
speare’s “Two Sonnets, and Full Fathom 
Five”; Milton’s “On His Blindness” ; 
Wordsworth’s “The Solitary Reaper 
The World” (Sonnet); Shelley's 
“Night” ; Byron’s “We'll Go No More 
A-Roving’”’; Keats “Ode To A Gre- 
cian Urn”; Browning’s “Meeting At 
Night”; Tennyson’s “Crossing The 
Bar”; Elizabeth Browning’s “A Musi 
cal Instrument” ; Masefield’s ‘Sea 
Fever”: Brooke’s “The Soldier’; Mil 
lay’s “Recuerdo”; Sandburg’s 

“The album,” Mr. Dent said, “is a 
valuable aid in the teaching of correct 
English speech, and the appreciation of 
The beautiful and 
impressive verses are enhanced by Miss 
Skinner’s expressive voice and remark 
able interpretation.” 

This album in the Victor Masterpiece 
series is designated as Album M-810, 


“Grass”. 


great literary works. 


suitable for classes in commercial geogra- 
phy, home economics, vocational agricul- 
ture, commerce and meat merchandising. 

These kits are available free of charge 
for a few days’ use. To those having 
sound slide film projectors, “A Trip 
Through the Stock Yards” is available 


Deft fingers packing strips of bacon. 


with a 12-inch record (33-1/3 RPM). 
The material can be obtained by writing 
Audio-Visual 


Company, U. 


Promotion, Armour and 


S. Yards, Chicago. 


(Concluded on page 366) 











are designed especially 


MODEL UA (above) Ié6mm. Sound-on-Film Pro- 
jector—offering complete mixing of sound from 
film, microphone and phonograph—with ample 
volume for audiences ranging from a classroom 
toan auditorium. 


MODEL YSA (below) iémm. Souns 
Projector, with 750-1000 watt illumina 
tion, A.C.—D.C. motor, silent and 
sound speeds, still pictures and re 
verse, offering mixing of sound from 
film and microphone 

or phonograph. 


MODEL KD (ieft) 16mm. Silent 
Projector, 750 watt illumina- 
tion, A. C.—D. C. motor, auto- 
matic rewind. Pilot light and 
numerous other features 


for School 


Audio-Visual Projectio 














The new Amprosound has been specially designed so that 
a youngster can operate it as easily as an ordinary radio. 
Threading is so simplified that the film finds its proper 
position almost automatically. On Model UA, here illus- 
trated, reel arms are permanently attached so that they 
swivel into position for instant use. Operating controls 
are centralized on one illuminated panel. 


Model UA offers complete mixing of sound from film, 
microphone and phonograph. ..sound and silent speeds 
- +. reverse picture operation ... still pictures . . . 750- 
watt illumination . . . automatic rewind ... pilot and dial 
lamps...up and down tilt ...and numerous other features. 


SEND FOR AMPRO CATALOG 


giving full details, descriptions, prices, on the complete 
line of Ampro 16mm. projectors. 


AMPRO CORPORATION, 2839 N. Western Ave., Chicago, Il. = 


Please send me FREE Ampro Catalog. I am particularly interested ir: 
C1) Ampro 16mm. Silent Projectors 0 Ampro 16mm. Sound-on-film Projectors 
() Ampro 16mm. Silent Convertible to Sound Models 


Name 


Address 
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Minicolor Prints 

With the announcement of Kodak 
Minicolor Prints from miniature Koda- 
chrome transparencies by the Eastman 
Kodak Company, at the National Pho- 
tographic Convention in Chicago, the 


camera fans’ dream has been realized. 
Kodak Minicolor Prints are enlarged 
from either 35 mm. or Bantam size 


Kodachrome transparencies by a standar- 
dized process in the Kodak Laborator- 
ies in Rochester. They are made only 
from Kodachromes in 2 x 2-inch mounts 
with the standard central openings. En- 
largements are available in two 
The “2X” size is about 24% x 3% inches. 
On these the corners are rounded and 
there are no margins. The larger size 
“SX” affords a print 534 x 7 4/5 inches, 
and prints are returned in mounts—for 
horizontals 83% x 10% inches and for 
verticals 834 x 11 9/16 inches; the pic- 
ture opening, or area, measuring 5 x 7% 
inches. The “ 2X”,24% x 3% inch Mini- 
color prints are seventy-five cents each, 
and the larger “5X” size, $3.50, includ- 
ing mounts. 

The quality of the Minicolor print na- 
turally depends on the quality of the 
Kodachrome transparency from which it 
is made. Kodak Minicolor Prints con- 


sizes. 


tain dyes which may in time, accord- 
ing to the Eastman Kodak Com- 
pany, change. These Prints, therefore, 


will not be replaced or otherwise war- 
ranted against any change in color. The 
dyes used are stated by Eastman Kodak 
Company to be as stable as possible con- 
sistent with their other requirements. 
The “feel” of a Kodak Minicolor Print, 
particularly in the smaller size, is that 
of an unusually fine playing card, strong, 
attractive, and resilient. The print sup 
port, or base, however, is not paper or 
card, but pigmented cellulose acetate. 


DeVry Processing Formula 

DeVry Films and Laboratories, 1111 
Armitage Avenue, Chicago, Illinois are 
now taking orders for FILM PROCESSING. 
The new DeVry processing formula is 
called SAve-Kore and it is reported that 
films processed with it last longer, give 
clearer projection, and are protected 
against dirt, wear, scratches and climate. 
DeVry offers to process free, a sample 
400 ft. 


Slidefilms for Defense Training 

Announcement of a set of ten new 
educational slidefilms designed to speed 
bench work training in defense train- 
ing, high schools, technical and voca 
tional schools, has just been released 
by the Jam Handy Organization, De- 
troit. By showing each progressive 
step in fundamental bench work opera- 
tions, the films enable the student to 
see and practice each step until he be- 
comes proficient. The first film shows 
the proper use and care of hand and 
power saws, layout tools and measuring 
instruments. The remaining films cover 
specific projects, one film to each. They 
are: drills and drilling; reaming; tap- 
ping and threading; finishing rough 
castings; scraping; rivets and riveting; 
and layout work. 


reel to prove its claims. 





All the films are of the reading or 
lecture allowing the instructor 
to use them at the speed best suited for 
his class. The Kit-set is a “magic 
blackboard” with hundreds of photo- 
graphs, diagrams, wash drawings and 
cross-sectional views, carefully 


type, 


organ- 
ized in sequence and accompanied by 
explanatory captions. 


Shades for Darkening Classrooms 

For the darkening of classrooms and 
auditoriums, necessary for the successful 
projection of pictures, the Luther O. 
Draper Shade Company, Spiceland, Indi- 


ana, recommend their X-L Window 
Shading Unit in black Dratex fabric, 
made especially for this purpose. This 


shade is said to absorb light, retain its 
color under strong light, and to be opaque 
and long-wearing. It may be installed to 











operate over 
shades used 
for the cus- 


tomar sy 
lighting re- 
quirements. 


Where 
darkening 
window cur- 
tains are to 
be used in 
more than 
one room, 
the De- 


mountable 
w Eclipse “A” 











Shade with side channel shields. 


i eee se, 4 Folding 
Shade is 
quite efficient. 
multiple or that 
cannot be shaded satisfactorily with a 
single shade, the X-L steel Shield is the 
answer. This is an L-shaped steel shield, 
in any required number of sections that 
other, 
shades as needed for shading any 
window. 


For wide windows 


telescope on each supporting as 
many 
width Each 
ping and operates independently, thus ad 


mitting the exact amount of light desired. 


shade is overlap- 


L-shaped brackets provide rigid support 
for the Shield 
A complete set of roller window shades 
is included with each X-L Window 


ing unit. 


shades and reinforce the 


Shad 


Catalog of Electrical 
Transcriptions 


Recorded Lectures Inc., 737 N. Michi 
gan Avenue, Chicago, have prepared a 
catalogue of their educational transcrip- 
tions produced to date and those in prep- 
aration. A summary of the subject mat- 
ter of each transcription is given, along 
with the areas of instruction in which 
each is usable (designated by numbers 1 
to 28). Grade level suitability is 
indicated. An especially welcome feature 
of the catalog is the inclusion of a com- 
plete chart on the inside back cover, 
presenting in form information 
on 36 programs as to grade level and sub- 
ject matter for quick reference. 

These recordings are distributed ex- 
by Bell & Howell Co., 1801 
Larchmont Street, Chicago. 


also 


concise 


clusively 
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Current Film News 
(Concluded from page 362) 

progress towards the unified development 
of the Tennessee Valley. It 
multipurpose dams operating to help con- 


shows the 


trol floods, to aid navigation, and to pro- 
The film also other 
activities of the Authority including agri- 


duce power. shows 


cultural work, rural electrification, re 
search and reforestation. How the pro- 
gram fits into national defense is de 
scribed. 


M@ INTERNATIONAL GEOGRAPHI Pi 
rURES, 52 Vanderbilt Avenue, New York 
City, have published Study Guides for 
their film, 
United States, that are similar in nature 
to the Guides for their preceeding sub 
ject, Territorial Expansion of — the 
United States From 1783 to 1853. 


The new guides were prepared by 


Territorial Possessions of the 


Miss 
Leonie Brandon, of the Department of 
History of the New Haven High School, 
and Mr. Donald Eldridge, Director cf 
Audio-Visual Education of the New 
Public Schools. The Guides ire 
into two 
and a Students’ 
introduction 


Haven 
divided Teachers’ 
Fach 


Summary 


sections, a 
Guide. 
and 


Guide 
contains an 


of the film, questions on the film, sug 
vested activities, typical College Board 
and New York Regents question 
Thumb-nail Biographies, as well as ad 
ditional related material. The guides 
result from actual use of the film in the 
classroom, with many types and classes 


of students, and it is believed they will 


provide a basis for a unit of Territorial 


stimulating 
alike 


which will be 


Posse ssions 


for students and teachers 


BH Post 
Seventh 
just issued a new 


( ORPORATION, 7 
York City, 
16mm. 


PICTURES 
New 


edition of its 


nas 


Avenue, 


sound film catalog, which includes man) 


new additions and greater diversity in 
subject matter. It is generously illus 
trated and the description of each sub 
ject indicates its type, character and 
classification. In addition to. strict] 
entertainment films, the Post releases 


meritorious educational 


include many 
subjects—Travel, Documentary, Natural 
Science, Sports, etc. Copy of the cata 
log will be sent on request to thos 
interested 

B@ WitwaMm J. Ganz Company, 19 E. 
47th Street, New York City, is dis- 


tributing the following free sound film 

in color, sponsored by Hat Style Coun 

cil: 
Hi, 


students 


Slouch, which emphasizes to 
the 


dress, better posture and general well- 


advantages of correct 


groomed appearance. The scene of the 
picture is laid at a Junior College, and 
the characters involved are two couples, 
is known as Slouch be- 


dress. 


one of whom 


cause of his carelessness in 
When a salesman tells the history of 
the hat through the ages, and 
explains the process by which they are 
Slouch gets interested and 
covers for himself how the right hat 
improve appearance. 


down 
made, dis- 


can 











Some Valuable Literature — 


*1000 AND ONE” FILM DIRECTORY 


“1000 and ONE” The Blue Book of Non-Theatrical Films, 
published annually is famous in the field of visual instruction 
as the standard film reference source, indispensable to film 
users in the educational field. The new edition lists and de- 
scribes over 5,000 films, classified into 155 different subject 
groups (including large group of entertainment subjects). A 
valuable feature is a complete alphabetical list of every 
film in the directory. Other information includes designa- 
tion of whether a film is available in 16mm, or 35mm, silent 
or sound, number of reels and sources distributing the films, 
with range of prices charged. 

128 pp. Paper. Price 75c. (25c to E. S. subscribers) 
FILM EVALUATION SUPPLEMENTS TO 
“1000 and ONE” under The National Film Evaluation Project 


A new and unique service to the teaching field. Film Evalua- 
tions made by nation-wide Judging Committee of over 500 
teachers after actual use of the films with classes 

Each Supplement consists of 50 standard-size library cards 
carrying detailed evaluations of 50 films, 
scores of 15 or more teachers on each film. Three Supplements 
have appeared to date. Another appears as soon as X) more 
films attain their quota of 15 or more 


based on combined 


scores 

Price per Supplement—50 cards in carton, serially numbered 
1 to 50, 51 to 100, 101 to 150, etc., with full explanations ac 
companying, 50 cents (postpaid if cash with order). 


VISUALIZING THE CURRICULUM 
By C. F. Hoban, C. F. Hoban, Jr., and S. B. Zisman. 


Presents in theory and in practice the basic methodology of 
visual instruction in relation to classroom procedure. Provides 
an abundance of technical guidance in the form of illustrative 
drawings of photographs, reports of school journeys, sugges- 
tions for mounting materials, for making slides, film strips, etc. 
It incorporates up-to-date material, provides a fine balance in 
the treatment of various teaching aids, evaluates various types 
of aids, and defines the functions and values of each in the 
learning process. 


320 pp. Cloth. Illus. Price $2.75. (20% discount to schools) 


THE AUDIO-VISUAL HANDBOOK. 
By Ellsworth C. Dent 


(3rd Edition) 


Presents in convenient form, practical information for those 
interested in applying visual and audio-visual aids to instruc 
tion. The six chapters include discussions on “The Status of 
Visual Instruction,” “Types of Visual Aids and Their Use,” 
“Types of Audio-Visual Aids to Instruction,” “Types of Sound 
Aids for Schools,” “Organizing the Audio-Visual 
“a ce List of Materials 1 Equi nt.” 

Source List of Materials and Equipment. 


212 pp. Illus. Cloth. Price $1.50. 


Service,” 


SELECTED FILMS FOR AMERICAN HISTORY 
AND PROBLEMS. By William H. Hartley 


Part I gives directions for obtaining, evaluating and utilizing 
films. Part II comprises a fully annotated catalog of the most 
useful films for illustrating various aspects of American Civil 
ization. Title of film, length, whether sound or silent, produc- 
tion date, producer, sale and rental price and grade level suit- 
ability, are given. Also synopsis of film content. Suggestions 
are offered concerning most effective application of the film to 
the teaching situation. 275 pp. Cloth. Price $2.25. 


PICTURE VALUES IN EDUCATION 
By Joseph J. Weber, Ph. D. 


Presents in unusually interesting form the results of ex- 
tended investigations on the teaching values of the lantern 
slide and stereograph. 156 pp. Cloth. Illus. Price $1.00 

(67c to E. S. subscribers) 


AN ALTERNATIVE FOR REVOLUTION AND WAR 
By Albert E. Osborne. 


A stimulating, wide-range view of the higher potentialities 
of visual instruction in promoting world harmony by a “more 
humanity-centered education.” A pertinent reply to H. G. 
Wells’ dictum that the “future is a race between education and 


catastrophe.” 124 pp. Cloth. Price $1.25. 


EVALUATION OF STILL PICTURES FOR 
INSTRUCTIONAL USE. By Lelia Trolinger 


A full presentation of the latest piece of research on de- 
termination of teaching values of pictures. Development of 
the Score Card and elaborate experiment in use of same. Full 
documentation, tabulation of results, and appendices. The 
latest, most complete and scholarly investigation of a problem 
in the visual teaching field that has long needed such a 


solution. 48 pp. Paper. Illus. Price 50c. 


PRODUCING SCHOOL MOVIES 
By Eleanor Child and Hardy R. Finch 


Based on first-hand experiences of the authors and those of 
many other teachers and movie enthusiasts. Chapters are 
“Organization (of a Club); Choosing the Idea; The Scenario; 
Buying Equipment; Using the Equipment; Filming the Pic- 
ture; Advanced Techniques; Final Preparation and Showing. 
\ welcome book to those who want movie-making explained 
in simple terms. 


151 pp. Paper. Ilius. Price $1.50, 


HOW TO USE THE EDUCATIONAL SOUND FILM 
By M. R. Brunstetter, Ph. D. 


Discusses the utilization of the educational sound film, and 
lists and illustrates techniques for placing the film into effective 
service in the classroom. The procedures suggested are based 
upon extended experience in studying teachers’ use of sound 
films and in helping to organize programs of audio visual in- 
struction in school systems. Two valuable Appendices and 
a full index. 

175 pp. Cloth. Illus. Price $2.00. (20% discount to schools) 
THE USE OF VISUAL AIDS IN TEACHING 
By Ella Callista Clark, Ph. D. 


Brief, concise, authoritative. An attractively printed 
manual of procedure for all visual aids in teaching, with stimu- 
lating suggestions for the inexperienced teacher as well as for 
the veteran. 24 pp. Paper. Illus. Price 25c. 


clear, 


HOW TO MAKE HAND-MADE LANTERN SLIDES. 
By G. E. Hamilton. 24 pp. Paper. Price 10c. 


THE STEREOGRAPH and LANTERN SLIDE 
IN EDUCATION. By G. E. Hamilton. 


The most comprehensive discussion yet published. 


47 pp. Paper. Price 15c. 
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Price of E. S. 
1000 and One” Film Directory $ .75 0 $ .2560 
Film Evaluation Supplements 4 
No. 1, No. 2, and No. 3 1.50 TJ 1.50 TJ 
Visualizing the Curriculum 2.75 2 2.75 FJ 
(To Schools) 2.20 T] 2.20 (J 
The Audio-Visual Handbook 1.50 TF 1.50 TF 
Selected Films for American History 2.25 (] 2.25 CT 
An Alternative for Revolution and War 1.25 ( 1.25 FJ 
Picture Values in Education 1.00 F 67 [ 
Evaluation of Still Pictures 500 500 
Producing School Movies 1.50 T ] 1.50 [) 
How to Use Educational Sound Film ee} 2.00 
(To Schools) 1.60 1.60 
Use of Visual Aids in Teaching 25 C 260 
Stereograph and Lantern Slide in Education .15 [] 1502 
How to Make Handmade Lantern Slides 100 10 


Subscription to THE EDUCATIONAL SCREEN 


U. S. 1 year, $2.00 O 2 years, $3.00 0 
Foreign 1 year, $3.00 0 2 years, $5.00 O 
1 year, $2.50 O 2 years, $4.00 0 
Educational Screen 

64 E. Lake St., Chicago 


Canada 
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HERE THEY ARE 





The Educational Screen 


A Trade Directory 
for the Visual Field 





FILMS 


Akin and Bagshaw, Inc. (3) 
1425 Williams St., Denver, Colo. 
Bailey Film Service , GB 4) 
1651 Cosmo St., Hollywood. Cal. 
(See advertisement on page 358) 
Bell & Howell Co. (3) 
1815 Larchmont Ave., Chicago 
(See advertisement on page 346) 
Brandon Films (3) 
1600 Broadway, New York City 
(See advertsiement on page 352) 
Castle Films (3) 
RCA Bidg., New York City 
(See advertisement on page 324) 
College Film Center } 
59 E. Van Buren St., Chicago. 
(See advertisement on page 354) 
Commonwealth Pictures Corp. _ (3) 
29 Seventh Ave., New York City 
(See advertisement on page 356) 
DeVry School Films 
1111 Armitage Ave., Chicago 
Dudley Visual Education Service (1) 
736 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago 
4th F1., Coughlan Bldg. 
Mankato, Minn. 


Eastman Kodak Co. (3) 
* Teaching Films Division 
Rochester, N. Y. 
(See advertisement on page 357) 
Eastman Kodak Stores, Inc. (3) 
Kodascope Libraries 
356 Madison Ave., New York City 
Eastman Kodak Stores, Inc. (3) 
1020 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
606 Wood St., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Edited Pictures System, Inc. (3) 
330 W. 42nd St., New York City 
Erpi Classroom Films, Inc. (2, 5) 
35-11 35th Ave., Long Island City, N. Y. 
(See advertismeent on page 355) 
Films, Inc. (3) 
330 W. 42nd St., New York City 
64 E. Lake St., Chicago 
314 S. W. Ninth Ave., Portland, Ore. 


French Film Exchange (2) 
1775 Broadway, New York City 
(See advertisement on page 350) 
General Films, Ltd. 
1924 Rose St., Regina, Sask. 
156 King St., W. Toronto 


Walter O. Gutlohn, Inc. (3) 
35 W. 45th St., New York City 


(See advertisement on page 359) 


(3, 5) 


(3, 4) 


(3, 6) 


Harvard Film Service 
Biological Laboratories, 
Harvard University, Cambridge, Mass. 


Health Film Service (3) 
First Nat'l Bank Bldg., Salem, Ore. 
(See advertisement on page 350) 
Heidenkamp Nature Pictures (1) 

538 Glen Arden Dr., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
(See advertisement on page 359) 
Hoffberg Productions, Inc. (2, 5) 
1600 Broadway, New York City 


Ideal Pictures Corp. (3, 6) 
28 E. Eighth St., Chicago, III. 
(See advertisement on page 363) 
Independent Motion Picture Exch. (2) 
4726 S. Packard Ave., Cudahy, Wis. 


International Geographic Pictures (2,5) 
52 Vanderbilt Ave., New York City 


(See advertisement on page 350) 
Lewis Film Service (3) 
216 E. Ist St., Wichita, Kan. 


(See advertisement on page 350) 


(3, 6) 


Manse Film Library (3) 
1521 Dana Ave., Cincinnati, O. 
(See advertisement on page 352) 
Mogull’s (3) 
61 W. 48th St. New York City 
(See advertisement on page 358) 
Post Pictures Corp. (3) 
723 Seventh Ave.. New York City 
Douglas D. Rothacker 
729 Seventh Ave., New York City 
Universal Pictures Co., Inc. (5) 
Rockefeller Center, New York City 
(See advertisement on page 360) 
Visual Art Films (2) 
1303 Porterfield St., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
(See advertisement on page 354) 
Visual Education Service (3) 
131 Clarendon St., Boston, Mass. 


Vocational Guidance Films, Inc. (2) 
Old Colony Bldg., Des Moines, Ia. 


Williams, Brown and Earle, Inc. (3, 6) 
918 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Y.M.C.A. Motion Picture Bureau (3) 
347 Madison Ave., New York City 
19 S. LaSalle St., Chicago 
351 Turk St., San Francisco, Cal. 
1700 Patterson Ave., Dallas, Tex. 

MOTION PICTURE 
MACHINES and SUPPLIES 

The Ampro Corporation (3) 

2839 N. Western Ave., Chicago 
(See advertisement on page 365) 

Bell & Howell Co. (3) 

1815 Larchmont Ave., Chicago 
(See advertisement on page 346) 

DeVry Corporation 
1111 Armitage St., Chicago 
(See advertisement on inside back cover) 

Eastman Kodak Stores, Inc. (3) 
Kodascope Libraries 
356 Madison Ave., New York City 

Eastman Kodak Stores, Inc. (3) 
1020 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
606 Wood St., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


General Films, Ltd. 
1924 Rose St., Regina, Sask. 
156 King St., W. Toronto 


Holmes Projector Co. 
1813 Orchard St., Chicago 


(See advertisement on page 348) 
Ideal Pictures Corp. 
28 E. Eighth St., Chicago 
(See advertisement on page 363) 
Jarrell-Ash Company 
165 Newbury St., Boston, Mass. 
RCA Manufacturing Co., Inc. (2) 
Camden, N. J. 
(See advertisement on page 325) 
S. O. S. Cinema Supply Corp. (3, 6) 
636 Eleventh Ave., New York City 
Victor Animatograph Corp. (3) 


Davenport, Iowa 
(See advertisement on inside front cover) 


Visual Education Service (3) 
131 Clarendon St., Boston, Mass. 

Williams, Brown and Earle, Inc. (3, 6) 
918 Chestnut St.. Philadelphia, Pa. 


RECORDINGS 


Recorded Lectures, Inc. 
737 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago 
(See advertisement on page 351) 


SCREENS 
Da Lite Screen Co. 
2717 N. Crawford Ave., Chicago 


(See advertisement on page 349) 
Eastman Kodak Stores, Inc. 
1020 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
606 Wood St., Pittsburgh. Pa. 


(3, 6) 


(3, 6) 


(3, 6) 


(3, 6) 


Continuous insertions under one heading, $2.00 per issue; additional listings under othe: headings, $1.00 each. 


Radiant Mfg. Corporation 

1140-46 Superior St., Chicago 

(See advertisement on page 347) 

Society for Visual Education, Inc. 

100 E. Ohio St., Chicago, III. 

(See advertisement on outside back cover) 
Williams, Brown and Earle, Inc. 

918 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


SLIDES AND FILMSTRIPS 


Edited Pictures System, Inc. 
330 W. 42nd St., New York City 


Ideal Pictures Corp. 
28 E. Eighth St., Chicago, III. 
(See advertisement on page 363) 
Keystone View Co. 
Meadville, Pa. 
(See advertisement on page 321) 
Radio-Mat Slide Co., Inc. 
1819 Broadway, New York City 
(See advertisement on page 358) 
Society for Visual Education, Inc., 
100 E. Ohio St., Chicago, III. 
(See advertisement on outside back cover) 
Spindler & Sauppe Inc. 
86 Third St., San Francisco, Cal. 
(See advertisement on page 361) 
The Stanley Bowmar Co, : 
2929 Broadway, New York City 
Visual Education Service 
131 Clarendon St., Boston, Mass. 


Visual Sciences 
Suffern, New York 
(See advertisement on page 358) 
Williams, Brown and Earle, Inc. 
918 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


STEREOPTICONS and 
OPAQUE PROJECTORS 


Bausch and Lomb Optical Co. 

Rochester, N. Y. 

(See advertisement on page 322) 

DeVry Corporation 

1111 Armitage Ave., Chicago 

(See advertisement on inside back cover) 
Eastman Kodak Stores, Inc. 

Kodascope Libraries 

356 Madison Ave., New York City 


Eastman Kodak Stores, Inc. 
1020 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa 
606 Wood St., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


General Films Ltd. 

1924 Rose St., Regina, Sask. 

156 King St., W. Toronto 
Jarrell-Ash Company 

165 Newbury St., Boston, Mass. 
Society for Visual Education, inc. 

100 E. Ohio St., Chicago, III. 

(See advertisement on outside back cover) 
Spencer Lens Co. 

19 Doat St., Buffalo, N. Y. 

(See advertisement on page 353) 

Williams, Brown and Earl, Inc. 

918 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 





REFERENCE NUMBERS 


(1) indicates 16mm silent. 
(2 
(3 


~ 


indicates 16mm sound. 


~ 


indicates 16mm sound and 
silent. 

(4) indicates 35mm silent. 

(5) indicates 35mm sound. 


(6) indicates 35mm sound and 


silent. 


~ 





























